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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year will begin September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lerenver, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. Re : 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20,1900. Preparesfor College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss S. R. CARTER. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Varmouthport. 
LDRIDGE HALL,—Select School for 
Girls. Healthy location. Especial advantages for 
music, modern languages, domestic science, and En- 
giish branches. For particulars address 
Miss Snove or Friiulein Grore, 


Miss ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
St., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


Clark University 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
July 15-27, I9o1. 


Courses in Psychology, Biology. Pedagogy, An- 
thropology and Mathematics. or circulars and 
further information address 

LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 


Montreal, Canada. 
William Dow Chair of Political Economy. 


The Governors of McGill University are prepared 
to receive applications for appointment to the new- 
ly founded Professorship of Political Economy. 

alary $2,500 per annum. Candidates are requested 
to forward applications, with any testimonials and 
references they may desire to submit, on or before 
May 15th, to W. VAUGHAN, Secretary, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


The Gilman School 


F Gi ] Also called 

OP WIPIS dhe Cambridge School 
Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small cl > 

varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful gur- 

roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 

Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 























New York University 
SUMMER COURSES. 
SEVENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST 16, 


Porty Courses in Fourteen Departments, 


University Heights combines the advantages of city 
and country. For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 





: Rogers ‘Hall School 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs, E, P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





Educational. 
Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 


under competent leadership—study of nest- 
ing birds, of insect life, of trees and flow- 
ering plants and ferns, and of the varied 
Cheshire County landscape—are offered to 
men and women by 


The Alstead School 


of Natural History, 


ALSTEAD CENTRE, 
New Hampshire, 


whose third session will open on Tuesday, 
July 2, 1901. 

The work of the classes is serious and 
earnest; the way in which the subjects are 
approached is new. The aim throughout is 
to gain close acquaintance with the things 
studied—such acquaintance as comes only 
from careful, systematic observation in the 
open air. 

The instructors are Ralph Hoffmann, Mer- 
ritt Lyndon Fernald, Hollis Webster, and 
William L. W. Field. 

The membership fee of one hundred and 
fifty dollars covers all expenses of board, 
lodging, tuition, and excursions for the en- 
tire session. 

For detailed information, early application 
should be made to the Secretary, W. L. W. 
Field, at Milton, Massachusetts. 


University of Michigan 
SUMMER SESSION, 


June 24—August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law and in Engineering. 

For information and circulars address E. H. 
Mensel, 721 Monroe Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PRACTICAL OUTING. Vacation 

School for Boys, Oxford, Me., July and August. 
Cottage homes. Study and recreation delightfully com- 
bined. . Weekly excursions in geology, botany, etc. 
Golfing, swimming, a | fishing. Coaching trip 
through the White Mts. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M., Prin. 











School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston ; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington ; 
156 Fifth Ave,, New York; 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis ; 
533 Cooper Bldg. Denver ; 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa ; 
203 Mich. Blvd, Chicago: 525 Stims’n Bk, Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chape' St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RockwELL, Mgrs., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 











is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence. If it caerety ears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- 


d " ; 
CW. BARDEEN. Syracuse, NY. RRECOMMends 











ANCUACES | ,,, Sm... 


Cortina’s Method (complete). 
French, Spanish, etc.. in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH § 10 Records, any language, $10 


Circulars, etc., on appiication. 
Cat. of other text and ‘Imported Spanish Books. 








R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 





University of Geneva (Switzerland). 


VACATION CURSUS OF MODERN FRENCH, FROM JULY 17 
TO AUGUST 28, 1901. 
For Programs and terms of admission, address the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
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RECENT ISSUES | 


COLUMBIA VNIVERSITY 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education 
Vol. VII., No. 2. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


By CHaries Bartiett Dyke, A.M., Professor of Education in Hampton Institute, Virginia. 8vo. Paper. Pp. S4. price, $1.00, nef. 


“Tn calling the attention of the public to the unfortunate condition of the teaching profession in this country, and In suggesting the factors involved in the problem 
Professor Dyke has performed a distinct service of no small value. The study gives evidence of careful research.”— Peaagegical Seminary, July, 1900 


Vol. VII., No. 3. EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By WILLIAM I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph. D., President of Vellore College, India. 8Svo. Paper. Pp. 107. Price, 75 cents, net. 


“This isa work to be read by students of religion as well as by educationists. . . . Dr. Chamberlain’s account of the reaction of the West upon the East is deeply 
interesting and suggestive.”— The Outlook, January 27, 1900. 
“Tt gathers up the main facts in Irdian educational development as no other book that we know does.”"—Madras Mat!, June 12, 1900 


Vol. VII., No.4. HORACE MANN IN OHIO 


A Study of the Application of His Public School Ideals to College Administration. By Grorce ALLEN Huppert, A.M, sometime 
Professer at Antioch College, 8vo. Paper. Pp. 70. Price, 50 cents, net. 
“The world knows Horace Mann and his educational labors and teachings in Massachusetts. His transference to a new and practical fleld fn Ohio in the latter part of his 


life, which was so very critical for a mind of his ideals and nervous temperament, has never been adequately written up, and Mr. Hubbell, who was a pupil there, has her 
performed a real service.” —Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1900. 


Vol. VIII., No. 1. IMITATION IN EDUCATION 


Its Nature, Scope, and Significance. By JaspER Newron DeauL, A.M., sometime Fellow in Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 8vo. Paper. Pp. 103. Price, 60 cents, net, 
Vol. VIII., No. 2. THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL. READERS 
AND OF METHOD IN TEACHING READING 


By Rupotrg R. Reever, Ph.D., sometime [nstructor in Theory and Practice of Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
8vo. Paper. Pp. 92. Price, 60 cents, net, 








For Prospectus of the Series address 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Columbia University, New York 


o, THE MACMILLAN Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. New York 











IF YOU ARE THINKING | NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. | 
of introducing a course on | Ki NCGSLEY HOTEL | 


S H () RT H A N |) Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON | 
| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
THACKERAY HOTEL | 


| 
into your school, don’t adopt the first system you hap- | Great Russell Street, LONDON | 
, e i 








en to hear of. Investigate the subject carefully. \ 
? yak ’ y } , These large and well-appointed TaMPRRANCE HOTELS 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM | have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated | 
| throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spacious Din 
has been the standard for forty Ave years, and has been | *¢, /rawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. 


called by the U.S. Bureau of Education The ic “IREPROOF FLOOKS. PERFECT SANITATION. TELE- | 
System Y Shorthand. on The American PHONE. Nigur Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a | 
For full information address good Billiard Room. 


Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tar ff and 


The Phonographic Institute Testtmonials on application. Inclusive charge for 


Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Ho‘e Breakfast and 





( O Dinner, from 85. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
mpany, TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: ’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ BooxoraFT, LonvON.” | “THackERAY, Lonpon.” | rn « « ¢ 


N. B.—We take especial pains in assisting managers of | - 7 + - 
schools to engage competent teachers. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH Travel. 
by L.C.Boname,258 S.16th St., Philadelphia,Pa | GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
A carefully graded series for prepanatery schools, | for ** Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 





combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part /. (60 cts.) and Part I/. (90 IN 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- LEYLAI D LINE 


: eets, 
sat agg tanner of Young unis, Wt | EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LiveRpooL | J Berkeley and Boyiston Str 













cises) meets requirements for admission to college. ist bi $45 upwards i 1i T 
Part IV. Hand-book of Pronunciation (35cts ), is a ~ Calm, palysrt OPCS Of BO TON 
concise and com rehetsive treatise for advanced grades, vescng all peeril Tir Bokes z be oy yee Phony S - 
schools and colleges. 8 (new), 7.” emian,”’ 9,500 tons (new), .. ‘ni ears 
ad oes April 20; ‘* Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, May 4; Partic ularly adapted to Transient Guests 
*Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, May 11. ica E PI 
LD IOLINS F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, a 
11g State Street, Boston. ¥ 
Remarkable valuesin fine solo instruments from S JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








$50 to $10,000. Largest and finest collection in X . OF 
the world, Send for new catalogue containing EUROPE PROS, SAILING SON = " . - 
Biographies ; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms, Three months. England, France, Switzerland, Italy, | ; 


LYON & HEALY, 16 Adams St., Chicago. | Germany, Holland, Belgium. Twelfth party. Address 


Miss H. M. BARBOUR, =~ ° 
81 Columbia Heights, - - - Brooklyn, N.Y. Financial 
Resorts _ EUROPE AND HOLY LAND. We buy and sel! bills of exchange and 
° Burepe in Sumas, ety Land ~ the Fall—hbest sea- LETTERS make Cabie Transfers of Money on Ea- 
son. ew vacencies In small and select parties, per nd South “a; 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. sonally conducted by Prof. C THURWAKGER, Cop- CREDIT ae pw HY aes poh. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell ley Square Schoo), Boston. * and Travellers’ Credite available tn all 


parte of the world 
International Checques, Certificates of Deposit. 


Friulein Schadewell, roprietress of Pension is , 
Kretzachmer, has removed {oR Lindenau-Platz. New Music Lovers’ Books. 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. Get our Catalogue. L. C. PAGE & CO BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
Equipped with modern appofntments; lift. Boston, Mass. NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Moore. Illustrated by STANLEY M. ARTHURS. 


philosophy, poetic feeling, and an exquisite humor. 


trated by GEORGE GIBBS. $1.50. 12mo. 


of incident and interest. 


have, I think, caught the very spirit of the time.” 


$1.50. 12mo. Cloth extra, ornamental. 


nish for the possession of Florida. 


this better than you; few have done it so well.” 


Edition. 
Each $1.50. 
the choicest types of recent fiction 

Mrs. Stoddard’s novels appeal to us throu 


12mo, with photogravure portraits. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


A SUMMER HYMNAL. A Romance of Tennessee. 
$1.25. 
quality displayed by James Lane Allen in his earlier work, ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
mance is laid in the blue-grass region of Tennessee, and his pages are rich with tender sentiment, shrewd 


Mistis,” will warmly welcome his first novel, and new readers are sure to be delighted. 
negro character who fi igures in some of Mr. Moore’s short stories, reappears in this book. 


THE TOWER OF WYE. A Romance. 
Cloth extra. 
Mr. Babcock has, more artistically than any other writer, caught the atmosphere of 
haze and marvel through which newcomers to the Western World saw all things. 
ment and holds the reader's attention fascinated from beginning to end. 

OCTAVE THANET Says: “It seems to methe bestthing you have done, and Richard Smith a right valiant, noble gentleman. 


IN SEARCH OF MADEMOISELLE. 
Mr. Gibbs, the artist, in this, his first novel, 
romantic and highly picturesque episode in American his:ory of the struggle between the French and Spa- 
This furnishes the background for a charming story of the love of an 
Englishman for Diane de la Notte, a French Huguenot of noble family, who has been exiled from her native land. 

CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY Says: “ Mr. George Gibbs has chosen the most romantic and terrible episode in the whole range of 
American colonial annals as the historical basis of his vivid romance. 

JOHN HABBERTON writes: “I’ve read your ‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ with great interest. 
success in retaining throughout the novel the old-time atmosphere in which you began. 


The Novels of Elizabeth Stoddard. 
TWO MEN. TEMPLE HOUSE. THE MORGESONS. 


the pioneers of something new and real in the novelist’s art. 
ha quality of their own. 
like ‘Two Men’ and ‘ Temple House’ additions not merely to the bulk of reading but to literature itself.” — 


By JOHN TROTWOOD 


Cloth extra. Mr. Moore has much of the 
The scene of his ro- 


12mo. 


Those who have read his charming short story, “Ole 
“Old Wash,” the 


By WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK. _ Illus- 
This is a story of early Maryland colonial life, full 
His book is new in treat- 


You 


Illustrated by the Author. 


By GEORGE GIBBS. 
deals with the 


He writes as he paints, with graphic force and spirit.”’ 
I must congratulate you on your 
No writer of historical novels has done 


(MRS RICHARD Henry Stopparp.) Library 


“They are essentially modern and in keeping with 


Style, insight, originality, make books 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, 





& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Bolingbroke and His Times 


With two Portraits in photo- 
8vo. Pp.x-550. $4.00. 


This volume embraces the whole public career of the first 
Viscount Bolingbroke and the complete reign of Queen Anne. 
It is an attempt to present from original sources, and with the fresh 
materials recently to hand, some adequate portrait of a great genius 
and of the crowded background in which he moved. 


By Watter SICHEL. 
gravure and Index. 


Atonement and Personality 


By R. C. Moserty, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Life and Times 
of Cardinal Wiseman 
By Witrrip Warp, Author of “William George 


Ward and the Catholic Revival.’”’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 


$4.00. 

Ballast 
By Myra Swan, Author of “The 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Novel. 
Unattainable,” etc. 





In Tibet and 
Chinese Turkestan 


Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. 


By Captain H. H. P. Deasy, late 16th Queen’s 
Lancers, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. With Appendices, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 8vo, $5.00 net. 

The most important work was done in Western Tibet and 
in the valley of the Yarkand River, where large tracts of pre- 
viously unexplored country were surveyed, necessitating con- 
siderable alterations in all existing maps. The book tells again 
the old story of predominating Russian power, and the corre- 
sponding exclusion of other nations, and from this point alone it 
is entitled to recognition. 


Charles William Ferdinand, 


Duke of Brunswick 
An Historical Study, 1735-1806. 


By Lord Epmonpb Fitzmaurice. With map and 
2 Portraits. 8vo, $1.50 net. 

*% The subject of this study is the famous German Gene- 
ral and Statesman. In 1806 he was appointed leader of the 
Prussian army, and was mortally wounded at the battle of Auer- 
stadt in the same year. He was the father of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick killed at Quatre Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the wife 
of George IV. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 

























































THURSDAY, APRIL 1s, 


The Week. 


Monday’s decision of the Supreme 
Court, holding unconstitutional and void 
a part of the War Revenue Law, is omi- 
nous for the Government’s Imperialis- 
tic policy of taxation. The point at is- 
sue was the right to levy a stamp tax 
upon an export bill of lading. By the 
majority of the Court it was held that 
this tax is, in effect, a tax on exports, 
and therefore prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. It will not be forgotten that 
a powerful part of Mr. Carlisle’s argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court was di- 
rected to the contention that the cus- 
toms tax which American exporters had 
to pay on introducing their goods into 
Porto Rico and the Philippines was 
equivalent to an export tax. Surely it 
would seem, by parity of reasoning, that 
if a trifling stamp tax on a bill of lad- 
ing is obnoxious to the Constitutional 
prohibition, a much heavier tax on the 
goods themselves must be set aside as 
unconstitutional. We know nothing, of 
course, about the working of the Court’s 
mind in the larger cases yet to be decid- 
ed, and judges can turn sharp corners, 
on occasion, like other mortals; yet this 
decision certainly looks toward a denial 
of the Government’s pretension to tax 
goods arriving from or going to Porto 
Rico or the Philippines—or, as Attor- 
ney-General Griggs was forced to put it, 
under stress of argument, merchan- 
dise passing between Arizona and 
Texas. 
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Almost as significant as the decision 
itself was the refusal of the Court to be 
influenced by the argument from un- 
pleasant consequences. It had been 
maintained by learned counsel that if 
the tax on bills of lading were to be de- 
clared unconstitutional, tonnage taxes 
and stamp taxes on ships’ manifests 
must also fail. But Judge Brewer, who 
handed down the opinion, quickly dis- 
posed of this. “The validity of such 
taxes is not before us for determina- 
tion,” he said, “and therefore we must 
decline to express any opinion thereon, 
and yet it may not be improper to say 
that even if the suggested result should 
follow, it furnishes no reason for not 
recognizing that which in our judgment 
is the true construction of the Consti- 
tutional limitation.” Here, too, is an 
intimation which will send cold shivers 
down the Imperialistic back of ex-At- 
torney-General Griggs. Did he not spend 
hours in haranguing the Court to show 
that it should not decide against the 
Government, because, if it did, it would 
make the country look ridiculous? How 
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painful it is, then, to find these cold- 
blooded judges saying that it is their 
duty simply to construe the law and 
the Constitution, and let those take care 
of the absurd consequences who are re- 
sponsible for them. It is, accordingly, 
conceivable that the Supreme Court will 
not think Mr. Griggs’s dread of looking 
ridiculous, or even the President’s, a 
valid legal argument. 


The dangers of a despotic military 
government at a distance from home 
were well illustrated in the War Depart- 
ment’s last mail from Gen. MacArthur. 
This contained Gen. Wheaton’s disap- 
proval of the action of a military com- 
mission, headed by Capt. Robert K. Ev- 
ans, Twelfth Infantry, in sentencing to 
death five Filipinos, four on the charge 
of murdering an American soldier, and 
one because of allegations that he was a 
guerrilla. In the latter case the prisoner 
was not allowed to have counsel or to 
plead not guilty, and no witnesses were 
called to testify. In the trial of the other 
four Filipinos, Gen. Wheaton found that 
the case was not tried on its merits, the 
Commission taking no evidence, although 
the names of seven witnesses were ap- 
pended to the documents. Such a travesty 
of justice could not be surpassed in the 
wilds of Mongolia. Capt. Evans, wh. 
has hitherto borne an excellent reputa- 
tion, will escape with Gen. Wheaton’s 
reprimand. It is a pity that he cannot be 
deprived of his commission, for the ef- 
fect that it would have upon the rest of 
the army. The incident is an irresisti- 
ble argument for the immediate intro- 
duction of civil rule in the Philippines. 


An interview with President Schur- 
man on Cuban affairs was printed in the 
Herald of Monday morning, dated at 
Havana. The general aim of the deliv- 
erance is to sustain the Platt amendment 
and urge the acceptance of it by Cuba. 
It contains some self-contradictions, 
however, and some omissions which 
should be noticed. The first paragraph 
for example, says: 

“The people of Cuba are less excited over 
the menace to Cuban sovereignty supposed 
to be contained in the Platt amendment than 
are the politicians of Havana. Indeed, busi- 
ness men and owners of property universally 
favor an immediate acceptance of the 
amendment, though many told me they did 
not dare state so publicly.” 

But why should owners of property be 
afraid to avow any opinion to which the 
people of Cuba are not opposed? If their 
timidity is due to the fact that the pol 
iticians are opposed to the Platt amend- 
ment, we have presented to us a singular 
phenomenon—that of politicians taking 
a line of action contrary both to the 
masses and the classes. No such thing 





has ever been known on the American 
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continent. It must be 
islands. A little later in the same in- 
terview, Mr. Schurman says that he has 
been “surprised by the earnestness with 
which both white and colored persons— 
colored perhaps more than white—have 
declaimed to me against the amendment 
as a menace to their liberties, and an 
insidious scheme for reducing them to 
colonial dependence as oppressive as that 
from which the war with Spain delivered 
them.” So it appears, after all, that if 
the owners of property do not dare to ex- 
press themselves in favor of the Platt 
amendment, they are afraid of the people 
rather than of the politicians. 


peculiar to the 


“The knowledge of these people,” says 
Mr. Schurman, “is ill proportioned to 
their zeal.”” The danger they see in the 
Platt amendment “has no existence’; 
it is “a product of their imagination.” 
Is that quite true? The Platt amend- 
ment authorizes us to intervene in the af- 
fairs of Cuba “for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty.”’ These 
are words of very wide application. 
They give the Federal Government more 
power in Cuba than it possesses in New 
York or in Louisiana. If, in the judgment 
of the President of the United States, 
life, property, and individual liberty are 
not safe in Cuba, then, under the Platt 
amendment, he can “intervene,” but he 
cannot do so in New York or Louisiana 
except at the request of the Legislature 
of the State or of the Governor, in case 
the Legislature cannot be convened. 
What is a menace to life, property, and 
individual liberty? An attempt at lynch- 
ing is certainly a menace to life. A riot 
growing out of a labor strike is a menace 
to both life and property. The suppres- 
sion of a newspaper and the imprison- 
ment of its editor constitute an attack on 
both property and individual liberty. The 
obvious truth is, that under this clause 
anybody in Cuba can make a case for 
foreign intervention by simply fomenting 
disorder, and then it depends upon the 
state of mind of somebody outside of 
Cuba to decide whether the disorder is 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant in- 
tervention, and how much intervention 
is necessary. Really it seems to us that 
the knowledge of these people as to the 
character of the Platt amendment is su- 
perior to that of their critic. 


That the American claim for indem- 
nity in China should be an example of 
moderation was to be expected; and the 
proposal to the other Powers to reduce 
their joint claim to a sum within the 
power of China to pay, is but in keep- 
ing with our Government’s clear-cut and 
honorable attitude throughout these ne- 
gotiations. It has perhaps saved the 
whole situation that this country and 
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Japan have refused to reckon indemni- 
ties d la Russe, and have, through their 
own moderation, gained the right to ap- 
peal for a like wisdom on the part of 
the more grasping Powers. Nothing 
could show better than the present in- 
stance that it is a genuine moral as- 
cendancy that our Government has gain- 
ed in Chinese councils. Our small mili- 
tary contingent played its part well, but 
it was the steadfastness of our Admin- 
istration in opposing one or two simple 
principles of international morality to 
the suspicions and covert desires of the 
other Powers that really gained us the 
primacy. And, curiously enough for 
such as deny that ordinary morals have 
aught to do with policy, this simple and 
honorable attitude is likely enough to 
pass in history for high diplomacy. 





No little interest attaches to the re- 
turns of this country’s foreign trade in 
March, published by the Treasury on 
Monday. Our unprecedentedly large 
credit balance on merchandise trade ac- 
count, which has played its part in the 
present industrial revival, has had three 
well-known causes. Europe’s unusually 
large need for foodstuffs, after a harvest 
failure of its own, came first. It was 
followed by an almost equally urgent de- 
mand for manufactured goods—a result 
of industrial prosperity, abroad as well 
as here. On the heels of this movement 
came a similar inquiry for American cot- 
ton, based on the short supplies abroad 
and great activity in the spinning indus- 
try. These successive movements cov- 
ered the period from the middle of 1896 
to the close of 1900. But, with this year’s 
opening, underlying trade conditions 
seemed to have changed. Since the for- 
eign famine in 1897, wheat crops in Eu- 
rope, and in the world outside of Eu- 
rope, have reached a total yield larger 
than any previously known. The ab- 
normal demand in foreign markets for 
iron and manufactured goods was aext 
arrested by England’s African troubles, 
by a collapse of German speculation, 
and by the Chinese trouble. Finally, at 
the end of 1900, Europe’s needs for cot- 
ton appeared to have reached a normal 
level. Prices, which had been raised in 
that market 60 or 70 per cent., fell below 
those of a year ago, and weekly exports 
began to show similar decrease. Much 
the same experience was had in grain 
and fron markets. 





The showing for March is that ship- 
ments of cotton for the month decreased 
nearly seven million dollars from 1900. 
So far as the statement can be analyzed, 
without the figures in detail for mis- 
cellaneous goods, shipments of manufac- 
tures for the month must have decreas- 
ed about ten millions. For all com- 
modities, the total export trade falls 
nine million dollars below March of 
1900. On the other hand, when 





Europe's home demands decrease sud- 
denly, when foreign prices fall and for- 
eign producers are suddenly left with- 
out a market, it has hitherto been the 
almost invariable rule that exports to 
the United States increased enormously. 
The increase of $222,000,000 in the fis- 
cal year 1880 seemed for a time to be 
in process of repetition during the fis- 
cal year 1900, when the total increased 
$152,000,000. But the increase has not 
continued. This year, in the face of a 
home consumption of unprecedented 
magnitude, imports of foreign goods are 
actually decreasing. In March there were 
brought in $10,000,000 less than in the 
same month a year ago. For the nine 
completed months of the fiscal year, the 
decrease is forty-two millions; so that, 
despite the reaction in our export trade, 
the excess of exports, both for the month 
and for the fiscal year to date, is sub- 
stantially larger even than in 1900. Ap- 
parently, it is the power of American 
producers and manufacturers to provide 
for even abnormal home demands which 
is creating these novel and very curious 
conditions. 





There have been demands that the 
President should revoke the appointment 
as Civil-Service Commissioner of a man 
who voted only last year to “starve out 
the Commission” by refusing any ap- 
propriation for its support, but Mr. Mc- 
Kinley gives no sign of caring for such 
appeals, even when they come from the 
most loyal supporters of his Administra- 
tion. It is one of this latter class which 
sums up judgment in the case when the 
Outlook discusses the matter in its latest 
issue, The editor explains that he has 
deferred comment hitherto in the hope 
that either some effective defence of the 
appointment would be made or that ii 
would be withdrawn, but that the hope 
has proved in vain. The Outlook there- 
fore reaches the only possible conclusion 
when it declares that 

“We must regard the appointment as dis- 
tinct notice to the country by the President 
that the President does not believe in the 
Civil-Service Act, that he does not desire 
to see it enforced, that he approves of legis- 
lation the object of which is to impair if 
not destroy its efficiency. When the Presi- 
dent appoints to the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion a man whose only official act, so far as 
known, in respect to that Commission is an 
attempt to destroy its efficiency, the coun- 
try has a right to assume that the President 
means to do what he can by executive ac- 
tion to make the act inefficient; and, un- 


happily, this conclusion is confirmed by 
other acts of the Administration.”’ 





Stock-watering by New Jersey cor- 
porations is made a delicate, not to say 
a dangerous, operation by the recent 
decision of the Court of Errors and Ap 
peals of that State in the Smelting 
Company case. We know, in fact, that 
counsel for some of the great New Jer- 
sey corporations are reading Judge Dix- 
on’s opinion with searchings of heart ans 
much inward quaking. It is to the effect 





that, under the laws of New Jersey. 
“when an original issue of corporate 
stock for property to be purchased is 
contemplated, it is the duty of the direc- 
tors to see that the real value of the 
property is at least equal to the face value 
of the stock.” Furthermore, even “the 
bona-fide judgment of the directors” is 
not to be held as conclusive, but “may 
be reviewed at the instance of existing 
stockholders”; and if a court of equity 
finds that the value of the property pur- 
chased is “less than the face value of the 
stock, the issue should be restrained.” 
This, of course, is a remedy available 
only before the stock is issued as full- 
paid; after it is issued, the transaction 
cannot be set aside except for “actual 
fraud.” But the general and sweeping 
principle is laid down that “an increase 
of corporate stock, voted for by the board 
of directors and by the requisite majority 
of stockholders in order to issue such 
stock for property worth less than the 
face value of the stock, should be re- 
strained at the instance of dissenting 
stockholders.” 





First catch your dissenting stockhold- 
er. The very suit brought to enjoin the 
American Smelting Company, in which 
the Court has now pronounced judgment, 
was at the instance of a dissenting 
stockholder, but what became of him? 
Why, he was turned into a most harmo- 
nious and joyfully assenting stockholder 
under the very nose of the Court. Before 
Judge Dixon could fairly read his opin- 
ion restraining the increase of stock, all 
complaint was waived and the merger 
effected, to the high satisfaction of the 
stockholder who had been moving heav- 
en and earth to prevent it. How his 
bitter dissent was transformed into smil- 
ing assent, the directors could perhaps 
explain. But it is evidently in just this 
line of taking care that existing stock- 
holders have the best of reasons for play- 
ing the title réle in “The Contented 
Man,” that the lawyers will enable New 
Jersey corporations to cut the claws of 


this decision by the highest court of the. 


State. 





If there is little new in the first state- 
ment of the Committee of Fifteen, it 
is none the less a report of substantial 
progress. Its quiet tone and moderate 
declarations add to its force, and give 
assurance that the work of the Commit- 
tee is to be of a permanent nature, at 
least until it has achieved some of the 
important results aimed at. It is but 
natural that its efforts up to this time 
have been largely of a preparatory char- 
acter, and those who are disappointed 
that the Committee has not achieved 
more sensational results in the five 
months of its existence, should bear in 
mind that the wise general never moves. 
until his forces are well equipped, the 
ground about him is well known, and 
his plan of campaign is thoroughly 
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mapped out. If the Committee shall 
accomplish nothing else than the driv- 
ing of prostitution out of the tenements 
and the study of the social evil which 
it promises us, it will more than justify 
its existence. The Committee’s sugges- 
tion as to meeting-halls in every As- 
sembly district for free discussion of 
neighborhood problems is an admirable 
one. The success of the People’s Insti- 
tute and of the educational and semi- 
political meetings now being held in 
the Bowery shows that the mass of the 
people can be interested in social and 
municipal problems, if the work be but 
undertaken in the proper way. 





We are certain that Mr. W. H. Bald- 
win, jr., will agree with us in regarding 
Mayor Van Wyck’s reported attacks up- 
on him as the best possible proof of the 
injury which the Committee of Fifteen 
have already done to the glorious Tam- 
many business of making money out of 
the vice and degradation of New York 
city. The newspapers have disclosed 
the fact that the practical closing of the 
poolrooms is costing Tammany some 
$2,000 a day. Under these circumstances 
the wonder is not that Mayor Van Wyck 
finds reason to attack Mr. Baldwin, but 
that his language is comparatively so 
moderate. New York, declares the May- 
or, is the most moral city in the world. 
There is no such thing as prostitution in 
the tenements, and any one who swears 
to the contrary, no matter what his docu- 
mentary evidence, lies in his throat! 
Thus does the galled jade wince. 





What policy Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will adopt in his forthcoming budget 
is a subject of anxious thought in other 
countries besides Great Britain. It 
has been made a subject of speculation 
on a large scale by dealers in sugar, 
who have been bringing in large quan- 
tities from Germany in the belief that 
a duty on that article will be proposed 
to meet war expenses present and pros- 
pective. The question underlying all 
others is whether England shall aban- 
don her free-trade policy under the 
present stress for revenue. She might 
admit raw sugar free and put a tax on 
the refined article, whether imported or 
manufactured at home, in such a way 
as to exclude protection altogether, but 
this plan has not been proposed. There 
are probably technical difficulties con- 
nected with it, growing out of the ex- 
port bounties of Continental countries. 
There is also a great craving for prefer- 
ential duties in behalf of the West In- 
dian colonies. To grant such prefer- 
ence would be one method of taking up 
a collection among England’s poor to 
relieve the poor of the Caribbean Isl- 
ands. This is not likely to meet with 
favor at a time when England needs 
every penny she can collect to pay the 
expenses of the Boer war. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach knows full 
well that, if he admits one protective 
duty into his budget, he opens a flood- 
gate for many more. The rush of other 
intereste for similar favors will be in- 
cessant and irresistible. Mr. Chaplin 
and his followers will demand duties 
on corn in some guise or other. Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends will push 
the federation scheme for preferential 
duties of the mother country in favor 
of the colonies, and vice versa—the ar- 
rangement of whose details would oc- 
cupy many years, and might end in dis- 
ruption of the empire. We might ex- 
pect, in the fulness of time, a demand 
for protection for steel rails in the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, there is no 
assignable limit to such demands if the 
principle is once admitted. We may be 
pretty sure, therefore, that it will not 
be admitted even in the case of sugar. A 
somewhat different question is presented 
in the demand for an export duty on 
coal. This is supported by the plea that 
England’s coal supply is narrowing and 
that she ought to take measures to con- 
serve her resources. This is a question 
of great complexity. If any revenue is 
gained by an export duty on coal it must 
come out of the pockets of the owners 
of coal mines or out of the wages of the 
miners. The latter went through a 
strike a few years ago, the memory of 
which will probably deter any responsi- 
ble statesman from taking a step which 
might reopen that fearful breach. Alto- 
gether the pathway of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is strewn with pitfalls. 


The Zanardelli Ministry has presenteu 
a definite project of tax reform for Italy. 
It is prepared to remove the oppressive 
octroi taxes on grain and flour from all 
the cities of the third and fourth classes. 
This will leave only fifty-nine cities 
which tax food products at the barriers, 
and will relieve the agricultural popu- 
lation of its most burdensome contribu- 
tion to the state. It means, however, a 
great reduction in revenue, which must 
be made good in some other way. The 
smaller cities must provide from other 
sources about $5,000,000 annually, and the 
national Treasury some $4,000,000. The 
poorer communes will find it impossible 
for a time to readjust their taxes satis- 
factorily, and many of them must tem- 
porarily receive state aid, either by re- 
mission of taxes or direct subsidy. All 
this means a great reduction in the gen 
eral revenue, which it is proposed to 
make good by a progressive inheritance 
tax and by various taxes on commercial 
paper and the assaying of gold. The 
problem of redistributing the state taxes 
in such a way as to produce sufficient 
revenue is a serious one, and already the 
Ministry, in proposing to meet the enor- 
mous naval expenditures by ‘Treasury 
operations” (read Government loans), 
has evaded a chief difficulty. For the 





sake of Italy it is to be hoped that some 
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such law for the abolition of the food 
taxes may be passed 


All doubts as to the friendly relations 
of France and Russia were set at rest by 
the return of the Russian squadron to 
Viilefranche and the exchange of com- 
pliments between President Loubet and 
Admiral Birileff. In fact, the enthu 
siasm over this marked act of friend 
ship between France and Russia quit 
overshadowed the interest in the long 
heralded visit of the Itallan squadron to 
the Riviera. The Duke of Genoa, as 
he enjoyed the courtesies appropriate to 
his rank at Toulon, but read of th> 
demonstrations at Nice, must have felt 
keenly that his visiting squadron was 
by no means “the whole thing.” The 
event quite justifies the tact of Russia 
in planning to withdraw her fleet and 
leave a clear coast for the Franco-Italian 
festivities. We shall probably hear lit- 
tle more of a Franco-Italian alliance, or 
of the withdrawal of Italy from the 
“Triplice,” and the prophets of so mo- 
mentous a change will hasten to explain 
that where they said alliance they meant 
only rapprochement—and a trifling one 
at that. It is, of course, gratifying that 
the somewhat overt unfriendliness of 
France and Italy is now formally at an 
end, and the Italians are unquestionably 
shrewd enough to remind the Germans 
and Austrians, before the triple bond 
is renewed, that other bonds are possi 
ble and even alluring. When Italy en 
tered the Triple Alliance, she was made 
to feel that her admission was a favor. 
In 1903 it will be to her advantage if 
Germany and Austria are in the position 
of seeking rather than of granting favors 


The Russians, too, have a knack at 
fine phrases to cover up ugly facts 
“Painless identification with Russia” 
is the happy term which a Russian 
Prince has invented for the process 
now going on in Mantchuria. It will do 
to stand beside “benevolent assimila- 
tion.” Of course, it is not annexation; 
nothing so brutal as aggression or con- 
quest. It is just the instinctive rush- 
ing together of two kindred national- 
ities. The “identification’’ may be ad- 
mitted, as either actual or certain in 
the near future; but to one who recalls 
the Blagovestchensk 
Amur choked with Chinese corpses, and 
the devastated villages, the propriety 
of the adjective “painless” might seem 
a little questionable. Still, these may 
be only necessary swallowing pains 
Deglutition must precede identification, 
and the Russian bear is rather a rough 
feeder. But it must be a great comfort 
to the Chinese inhabitants of Mant- 
churia to know that they have not been 
annexed, only identified. And the for- 
eign diplomats at Pekin will also plume 
themselves on the important distinc- 
tion, due to their protest. 


massacres, the 
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DISHONORARY DEGREES. 

President Monroe, of blessed Doctrine 
memory, is associated at Harvard Uni- 
versity with a precedent which has 
proved troublesome to the inventors. 
The occasion was his visit to Boston in 
1817, when, as the late Edmund Quincy 
records in his biography of Josiah 
Quincy, “it had been thought due to his 
high station that the University should 
confer upon him her highest degree.” 
In the “era of good feeling” nothing 
was more natural, and at that day, too, 
class and official distinctions generally 
counted for vastly more than they do 
now in the great democratic levelling 
up. In the summer of 1833, however, 
President Jackson, just entering on his 
second term, also took it into his head 
to make a tour through the Northern 
States, including Massachusetts. Re- 
membering the honor done to Monroe, 
Josiah Quincy, then Harvard’s Presi- 
dent, “considered it the duty of the au- 
thorities of the University” to do no 
less by Old Hickory, who had, moreover, 
somewhat retrieved his reputation in 
Boston by his vigorous stamping-out of 
nullification. The Corporation agreed 
with President Quincy, and so did a 
portion of the Overseers, hastily assem- 
bled informally; and the degree of 
LL.D. was accordingly conferred. Much 
scandal was caused among those who 
could not separate the office from the 
man, and an effort was made at the 
next regular meeting of the Overseers 
to invalidate or censure the transac- 
tion. “But precedent, common sense, 
and the custom of learned bodies in the 
Old World,” says Mr. Quincy, in de- 
fence of his father, “overbore the at- 
tempt, and Gen. Jackson lived and died 
a Doctor of Laws, entitled to all the 
privileges and preéminence thereunto 
appertaining.” 

The original dependence of the Uni- 
versity on the State had led it, with 
much irregularity, however, to bestow 
the same degree on the Governor of 
Massachusetts, whose annual attend- 
ance at Commencement was signalized 
by the pomp of a cavalry escort. With 
varying degrees of merit in the incum- 
bent, it cannot be said that any one had 
disgraced the office before Gen. B. F. 
Butler was elected to it. This dilemma 
presented itself in 1883, when the col- 
lege authorities, reviewing his unprin- 
cipled career, and recalling his billings- 


gate abuse of such revered alumni as 
Judge KE. R. and Senator George F. 
Hoar, took their courage in both hands 
and denied him the coveted degree, 
They did more: they abandoned the 
practice of honoring the office apart 


from the man, in disregard of “prece- 
dent, common sense, and the custom of 
learned bodies in the Old World.” While 
the issue was still pending, we said of 
Butler, that “if he gets the degree, he 
will furnish the first case on record in 
which the degree has been bestowed on 





a Governor between whom and his of- 
fice the college authorities have to make 
a distinction, in order to save their 
own credit, and in order to be able to 
look their young men in the face when 
charged with having prostituted the 
college honors.” And we concluded: 
“If his case puts an end to this abuse 
of university honors, he will not have 
lived in vain.” 

These sentiments, we have no doubt, 
gave entire satisfaction to Senator Hoar, 
among other sons of Harvard. President 
Cleveland fell in with them when he sub 
sequently declined the degree proffered 
by the University. His very office was 
his scruple against taking what did not 
palpably attach to him as a man, and, 
let us add, in view of the true nature 
of the degree, as a man of learning. Ev- 
erybody is familiar with Thackeray's 
triple caricature of Louis XIV.—‘‘Rex,” 
the state wig and cloak of ermine sup- 
ported by a lay-figure; ‘“Ludovicus,” the 
bald-pated, spindle-shanked scion of the 
house of Bourbon; ‘‘Ludovicus Rex,’ 
the monarch robed. Cleveland had no 
mind to receive honors paid to his 
clothes, or that might appear to be paid 
to them. He, if any one, held that office 
was duty and responsibility, and that 
nothing else about it was awful or ven- 
erable. If the Presidency calls per se for 
the title of doctor of laws, then the de- 
gree is not properly a gift, but something 
due, and either to be standingly applied, 
like Honorable, or to be demanded of any 
institution the President may elect— 
when the honor would be conferred by 
him rather. 

On so obstinate a partisan as Senator 
Hoar President Cleveland’s example was, 
of course, wholly lost, but there was 
reason to assume that the lesson of But- 
ler had been taken to heart. So far is 
this from being true that he is now en- 
gaged in forcing the hand of his univer- 
sity to secure a degree for President Mc- 
Kinley at the approaching Commence- 
ment. As is well known, our Chief Mag- 
istrate is on the eve of a fresh “swinging 
round the circle,” in which no predeces- 
sor has rivalled him, and once more he 
will find himself in Boston. By a lucky 
accident his most ardent admirer (de- 
spite all Senator Hoar’s denunciation of 
his “bully-ruffianism” in the Philippines) 
presides over the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and is master of ceremonies at 
the annual Commencement dinner, where 
the chief recipients of degrees are ex- 
pected to make speeches. On his own re- 
sponsibility, Senator Hoar invites Mr. 
McKinley to attend the feast, and, noti- 
fying the Corporation of his action, con- 
strains that body to take cognizance of 
it, and to choose between neglecting the 
occasion for a degree and improving it. 
We understand that the Corporation, with 
a wry face, has concluded in favor of the 
degree, and that pressure will be brought 
to bear on the Overseers to consent. That 
there will be a counter-pressure we do 





not doubt—and not alone on the part of 
those who see the moral inopportune- 
ness of the time for honoring the man 
who has just flaunted anew his faithless- 
ness to his trust and to his professions 
in his appointment of Rodenberg to be 
Civil-Service Commissioner, and who is 
exhausting his fund of artifices to annul 
the national pledge, of his own framing, 
respecting the independency of Cuba. 

We believe that the impartial histo- 
rian will pronounce every tour of Mc- 
Kinley since he became President to 
have been attended by a distinct lower- 
ing of the public tone. His demoraliz- 
ing platitudes have everywhere left a 
false idea at once of his character and 
of his intentions. He has known how 
by adroit rhetoric to allay suspicion 
and inspire confidence which no amount 
of betrayal can shake. How otherwise 
could we possibly see him smugly re- 
visit a community which upheld Sena- 
tor Hoar for reélection in spite of the 
latter’s impassioned “treason” to the 
new American idea of Expansion and 
Imperialism? And how could that 
community, unless already debauched 
by former visits, welcome his return 
under Senator Hoar’s auspices—except 
as a huge joke in that part of the con- 
tinent where some of the humor of 
Quincy and Lowell and the abolitionists 
generally may still be presumed to lurk? 
But we take leave to point out that the 
deception will be mutual. If McKinley 
carries off his degree, he will be far 
from making the fine distinction be- 
tween the laurel due to his office and 
that due to his career. It will confirm 
him in fresh acts of duplicity, as con- 
veying the sanction of the oldest and 
foremost university in the land, and it 
will breed more Senator Hoars to 
“wither and adore” at his feet. Will 
the Overseers of Harvard University 
make of their highest certificate a pub- 
lic calamity? 


THE FAILURE IN CUBA. 


The Cuban Convention having finally 
refused to accept the so-called Platt 
amendments, the Administration gives 
it out that it is “not disturbed.” This 
defiant action of the Cuban delegates, 
continues the inspired dispatch from 
Washington, “disposes of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, composed of revolu- 
tionists,” and the Government of the 
United States will go right on in “full 
military control of Cuba.” Hard words 
break no bones, neither do they alter 
facts. Who are these revolutionists, 
thus summarily bowed out of the door? 
They are the representatives of the Cu- 
ban people, freely elected to express the 
popular will. This fact is certified in 
the most explicit way by our own Mili- 
tary Governor of the island. On July 
25, 1900, Gen. Wood, acting under the 
direction of President McKinley, issued 
an order for the election of a Constitu- 
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tional Convention. In it he said that 
the Cubans had established municipal 
governments, “deriving their authority 
from the suffrages of the people given 
under just and equal laws,’ and that 
they were then ready, “in like manner, 
to proceed to the establishment of a 
general government which shall assume 
and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
and control over the island.” It seems 
a little cool, to say the least, to de- 
nounce as revolutionists the men of 
whose character and _ representative 
quality we had nothing but good to say 
so long as we thought they would be 
docile tools in our hands. Nor can any 
taint of revolution attach to them for 
having disregarded the President's in- 
structions. They were to “frame a 
Constitution for Cuba.” This they have 
done. No breath of serious criticism 
has fallen upon their handiwork. In 
addition they were to formulate what, 
in their opinion, “ought to be the rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United 
States.” This, too, they did. They said 
that the relations ought to be of inti- 
mate friendship, with close trade con- 
nections. Wherein, then, have they of- 
fended? What suddenly changed them 
from authorized exponents of the Cuban 
will into incendiary  revolutionists? 
Why, merely the fact that they found 
themselves unable to serve two masters; 
that they could not obey two contradic- 
tory sets of instructions; could not 
make an independent Cuba and a de- 
pendent Cuba at the same time—could 
not, in a word, without stultifying 
themselves and betraying their constit- 
uents, accept the Platt amendments 
which were insolently thrust in their 
faces at the eleventh hour. 

The interview which took place be- 
tween the delegates and Gen. Wood on 
April 4 throws light on the question 
who are the real revolutionists in Cuba. 
The Military Governor summoned them 
to the palace to explain, or explain 
away, the Platt amendments. What- 
ever their exact language, the President 
thought, Secretary Root thought, that 
it didn’t mean anything in particular. 
The delegates received this in silence. 
Then Gen. Wood declared that the 
American Government was very anxious 
to leave the island, and that the Cubans 
ought to hurry to complete their gov- 
ernment. The delay was not his fault. 
Thereupon a delegate, Sefior Tamayo, 
broke the painful silence to say that 
the Convention was most desirous of 
terminating its labors, but that the 
Platt amendments were the sole obsta- 
cle, since they imposed impossible con- 
ditions upon any possible Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Wood exclaimed that this was 
al’ a mistaken notion; but the delegates 
looked at each other, said nothing, and 
were soon dismissed. 

This incident really marked the final 
failure of Gen. Wood’s Cuban policy. 
It ig no seeret that there have been two 





rival plans for settling Cuba’s business 
before the Cabinet at Washington. One 
was Secretary Root’s, and was the plan 
of bluntness and “thorough."" There was 
to be no nonsense in dealing with the 
Cubans; no foolish attempt to square 
our conduct with our promises. Just 
tell the beggars fairly and squarely 
what they had got to do, and so grasp 
the nettle firmly from the start. This 
was the scheme of Mr. Root, as set 
forth last fall by Mr. Walter Wellman 
in the Reriew of Revieirs. There 
to be a “Cuban Republic—-Limited,” and 


was 


of this new Cuba, Mr. Wellman wrote 
“Secretary Root may be called the 
father.” It is evident that he had his 


way with the President at the time th: 
election of the Cuban 
Convention was first provided for. In 
the original instructions, the delegates 
were “to frame a Constitution, and as a 
part therecf” to fix the relations with 
the United States. That was the Root 
idea. Make them put it down in black 
and white right in their Constitution. 

But an outcry was raised. The Cubans 
protested. Ex-President 
to Washington to declare that this would 
Then arrived Gen. Wood, and 
got the President’s ear. Such violent 
methods were unnecessary. Leave al! 
to an expert diplomat like himself. He 
would wheedle everything out of the 
Cubans without the slightest trouble. So 
the back track was taken, the delegates 
were told to make their Constitution 
and determine the relations of the two 
countries separately, and the policy of 
oily blandishment was substituted for 
that of stern command. But it has bro- 
ken down. The sunshine of Wood's favor 
has not warmed the cloak off the Cuban 
back; and in spite of his daily confi- 
dent telegrams that the Convention would 
surely accept the Platt amendments, tho 
fact is at last clear that it will not. 

Here ends the first attempt in acknowl- 
edged fiasco. What next? 
A delegation of Cubans are to visit Presi 
dent McKinley; but they have armed 
themselves in advance against 
ductiveness, for they are to come in 
structed by the Convention in regard to 
the modifications of the Platt amend 
ments which they are to demand. Cer 
tainly it would be too shameful for us to 
insist upon the third amendment, author- 
izing us to intervene to protect not only 
life and liberty, but property in Cuba 
A more direct invitation to overturn any 
Cuban Government on_ trumped-up 
charges could not well be framed. But 
the serious thing is not any mere detail 
like this, but the whole situation. Our 
Cuban policy is all down ina heap. How 
shall it be reconstructed? The Presi- 
dent might well abandon his Western 
tour, and wrestle with this most urgent 
problem in Washington until some so- 
lution is found consistent with our na- 
tional honor. 
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WORKING TOWARDS INDEPEN. 
DENCE 
An incident which occupied but half 
a dozen lines in Thursday's dispatches 


from the Philippines, is really one of 
the most striking and hopeful bits of 
news which the cable from Manila has 
ever brought us. Judge Taft has ap- 
pointed Gen. Martin Delgado to be Gov 
ernor of the province of Lloilo, compris- 
ing one-half the island of Panay, with 


an estimated 1,000,000 
The appointment rapturously re- 
ceived by the people An American 
army officer was at the same time made 
temporary Treasurer of the 
but “the other officials are 
So far the news; for the inter 
pretation thereof, Who is Gen. Delgado? 
Hie is the man whom Gen. Miller, in his 
report to Gen. Otis of date of Decem- 
ber 28, 1898, described as “commanding 
He sent an aide out 


population of 
was 


province, 
natives.” 


now 


general” of Lloilo 
to the American expedition, then lying 
in the ask if 
them 
them? 
the 
full control 
ernment was orderly, Gen 
self being The 
forces had been ordered to Iloilo for the 


offing, to “we had any- 


were we 


The 
and 


thing against going to 


interfere with Spanish 
had 


tives 


evacuated island, the na- 
Their gov- 
Miller him- 


American 


were in 
witness 


purpose of protecting life and property, 
and on an ostensible petition from busi- 
But the first 
which Gen. Miller received 
signed by the 


ness men. one of com- 
munications 
at Iloilo was a document 
begging him not to 


the 


leading merchants, 


provoke “a conflict with natives,” 


which. in the belief of these commercial 
houses, “would seriously prejudice and 
harm the trade of 
years to come.” But presently came {fl 


these islands for 
legal orders from the President of the 
United States to “extend American sov 
ereignty” to Panay; then followed the 
outbreak at Manila; insurrection flamed 
the the 
island of Panay was the scene for 


out in Visayas as well; and 


two 
years of the hostile operations of Gen. 


Martin Delgado. Now this same 


“rebel,” 


vouched for Gen. Hughes as 
“honest, capable, and popular,” has been 


named Governor of the province which 


Dy our 


we have been fighting him all this while 
to wrest from his control. 

There could not well be a franker 
confession of our original pitiful biun 
dering. But we shall waste no tears 
now over that spilled milk. The Amer 
ican people have the faculty which Lord 
Rosebery has ascribed to the English 
of “floundering through somehow,” and 


we are too much encouraged by the tar 


at } 


dy reversion to correct principles at Ilo 


ilo to tear open old wounds At last 
our faces are turned in the right dl- 
rection in the Philippines, and if we 


are still floundering to get entirely free 
of the morass, it be said in our 
praise, as Dr. Johnson said of a writer 
of his day, “he flounders well.” To 
show what a rightabout we have exe- 


may 
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cuted at Iloilo, it is necessary only to 
recall the reason which Gen. Miller gave 
to Gen. Otis for requesting permission 
to attack the natives. He said that they 
were “in possession of the city,” that 
they were “collecting customs,” and 
“running post-offices,’ and then he sa- 
piently added that the longer they were 
allowed to discharge these functions of 
civil government, “the more they will 
be confirmed in the idea that they can 
do it.’ The judicious reader will pause 
to heave a sigh, or mutter a curse, at 
the pig-headedness of an American gen- 
eral who could carry such perilous stuff 
as that in his bosom, and who conceived 
that the true way to set up self-govern- 
ment was to take alarm at the first ac- 
tual bit of self-government he found and 
beg leave to destroy it. But let all that 
go. The funny thing is to find the 
Americans now putting those same na- 
tives back into the custom-houses and 
post-offices, and urging them to show 
that they “can do it.” We seem to have 
found out that the longer we try to run 
their government for them, the more we 
are confirmed in the idea that we can 
not do it. 

What we have done, finally, is to turn 
to the natural leaders of the people. 
We must bear in mind that the Phil- 
ippine “Generals” are the product of 
no regular military establishment. They 
attain rank, not by the slow process of 
promotion, but through spontaneous 
election by their followers. This is al- 
ways the case with an improvised pa- 
triot army. It was so, to some extent, 
with our own Revolutionary army. We 
see it strikingly true in the Transvaal. 
De Wet, Botha, Delarey—butchers, 
farmers, policemen turned generals— 
are but the fittest coming to the front. 
So in the Philippines, the men who 
have led the troops in the field are the 
men who would lead in civil life. There 
ought, therefore, to be no hesitation in 
making the speediest and fullest use of 
the insurgent military officers in the 
work of building up local government. 
They are the men to whom the people 
look; they are the men to whom we 
must look. In this aspect of the mat- 
ter, Judge Taft has risen to real states- 
manship in his choice of the chief rebel 
of Panay to be the chief ruler of Panay. 

But the thing cannot stop there. The 
policy which leads to the appointment 
of Gen, Delgado has in it the promise 
and potency of ultimate Philippine inde- 
pendence, In that fact lies its chief sig- 
nificance. We have begun to admit that 
the Filipinos must have the government 
they want. If we give it to them in the 
Sulus, we must give it to them in Panay. 
If we give it to them in Panay, we must 
give it to them in Luzon. And where 
shall we stop? There is no stopping 
short of independence for the whole 
group, as soon as it becomes established 
beyond all question that the natives want 
independence. There is no half-way 





house in this business. You cannot ar- 
rest the avalanche part way down the 
mountain. Rule must be either arbitrary 
or built upon the wishes of the ruled. And 
when you once begin to consult them, you 
must go on consulting to the very end. If 
the first vote of the Parliament of Unit- 
ed Australia were to be in favor of Aus- 
tralian independence, Great Britain 
would concede it without a murmur. So 
must we, when the time comes, in the 
Philippines. To that all rational gov- 
ernment of the archipelago surely points; 
and it is because we see a foregleam of 
Philippine independence in the wise de- 
cision of Judge Taft respecting the gov- 
ernment of Panay, that we hail it as a 
welcome flash of light from the Orient. 


PUBLIC SERVICE WITHOUT OFFICE. 


The achievement of the great reforms 
recommended by the Tenement-House 
Commission, through the approval of 
their proposed code of laws by Gov. 
Odell on Friday and the early establish- 
ment of the Tenement-House Depart- 
ment of the city government under the 
new charter, is‘ an event of much 
more than local importance. While 
the necessity for such legislation grew 
primarily out of conditions existing in 
New York city, and most flagrantly in 
the Borough of Manhattan, the laws 
apply equally to Buffalo, the other one 
of “cities of the first class,” where evils 
demanding like correction have already 
developed. Moreover, the example set 
by New York in this matter must clial- 
lenge national attention, and secure imi- 
tation in other large cities where the 
tenement-house problem is already be- 
coming serious. 

One feature of this most laudable 
movement now crowned with success 
merits particular attention amid the 
general felicitations. The members of 
the Tenement-House Commission have 
rendered a great public service, but 
they have done it without holding public 
office. It is a curious fact that people 
have generally come to regard the ex- 
pression public servant as signifying a 
man who holds a position in the civil 
service, such as that of Legislator, Con- 
gressman, Judge, Mayor, or Governor. 
In like manner such a phrase as “the 
opportunity to render public service” is 
ordinarily interpreted as meaning the 
chance to fill an office of some sort. In 
point of fact, the history of this Tene- 
ment-House Commission shows that a 
man may do work of immense value to 
the community without holding any of- 
fice, in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The act constituting it provided that 
it should be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to “make a careful examination 
into the tenement-houses in cities of 
the first class, their condition as to the 
construction, healthfulness, safety, 
rental, and the effect of tenement-house 
life on the health, education, sav- 





ings, and morals of those who 
live in tenement-houses, and all other 
phases of the so-called tenement-house 
question in these cities that can affect 
the public welfare”; and that they should 
make a full report of their work to the 
Legislature, with such recommendations 
as they deemed wise “to enable the best 
and highest possible condition for tene- 
ment-house life in said cities to be at- 
tained.” For all of which services, it 
was further provided, “the members of 
the Commission shall receive no com- 
pensation.” This was a task of immense 
difficulty. It involved laborious investi- 
gation of a host of buildings, in order 
that the Commissioners might know by 
personal inspection what the average 
tenement-house really is. It required a 
careful study of the whole question of 
constructing such a building with a 
view to its being at once safe, health- 
ful, and at the same time “commer- 
cially practicable,” as a current expres- 
sion runs. It demanded a thorough in- 
quiry into the question how far the 
education, savings, and morals, as well 
as the physical well-being, of the tene- 
ment-house population are affected by 
existing conditions, and how far im- 
provement in those respects may be 
promoted by changes in the laws gov- 
erning their construction and occu- 
pancy. It proved to involve a most im- 
portant feature of the war against vice 
in this city, because it was found that 
the distribution of the _ social evil 
through the crowded districts of the 
city is largely due to the lack of provi- 
sions in the old laws by which decent 
moral as well as physical conditions in 
tenement-houses can be compelled. 


The Commissioners were busy men. 
They included representatives of the 
architects, builders, lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, philanthropists, and “organ- 
ized labor’ of the metropolis. Among 
them were men who have dealt practi- 
cally and successfully with the problem 
of constructing tenement-houses which 
are decent and at the same time profit- 
able, a man who had been Health Com- 
missioner of the old city of New York, 
and another who had been chief of the 
Fire Department. Whatever their oc- 
cupations, they were all men who were 
engrossed with their private affairs, and 
who found it a hard sacrifice to give 
what amounted to months of their val- 
uable time in visiting tenement-houses, 
cftentimes in the heat of summer, ex- 
amining experts, studying the results 
of experiments in dealing with this prob- 
lem in large cities abroad, considering 
all the complex conditions involved. Yet 
they went through all this unpaid la»or 
and vexation not only without complaint, 
but with more than the earnestness aad 
enthusiasm of a young politician holding 
his first salaried office. 


The Tenement-House Commissioners 
are in the public eye to-day because the 
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results of their labors have just 
found their way into the statute-book. 
But this body is only one of a number 
that might be named whose mem- 
bers have rendered like laborious but 
unpaid service. Among these the Char- 
ter Revision Commission ought to be 
mentioned specifically, because the re- 
sults of its arduous work are just now 
under consideration—results the excel- 
lence of which must not be obscured by 
the tampering of legislative meddlers 
and muddlers, for several great prin- 
ciples which they have incorporated in 
the charter are certain to remain, what- 
ever the fate of the jobs which the poli- 
ticians have tried to work into it. Nor 
must we fail to name also the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, whose unselfish perform- 
ance of most disagreeable work com- 
mands the admiration of all right- 
minded people. 

There is undoubtedly a growing rec- 
ognition by public-spirited citizens of 
the obligation to render public service 
through other channels than those of 
public office. This is true, the country 
over, as it would be easy to cite many 
illustrations to prove. It is a most 
hopeful sign of the times. 








MME. REINHARD’S REMINISCENCES—I. 


PARIS, March 28, 1901. 


The Baroness de Wimpffen, granddaughter 
of Reinhard, has just published for the So- 
ciety of Contemporary History the letters 
written by Madame Reinhard, wife of the 
diplomat who occupied important posts un- 
der the Directory and the Empire, to her 
mother, from 1798 to 1815, perhaps the most 
interesting period of French history. 
These letters are well worth reading, as 
they give the opinion of a very intelligent 
foreigner (Madame Reinhard was a Ger- 
man) on French affairs at the end of the 
eighteenth century and in the first part of 
the nineteenth century. 

Reinhard himself was born and educated 
in Germany, and studied theology in the 
Protestant faculty of Tiibingen. He pub- 
lished in his youth some poetical pieces 
which attracted the notice of Gessner, of 
Wieland, of Schiller. He became a tutor in 
a Protestant family of Bordeaux. He was 
in that city when the Revolution broke out, 
became a member of the “Friends of the 
Constitution,”’ a friend of the famous Giron- 
dists Vergniaud and Guadet, and followed 
them to Paris, where he made the acquain- 
tance of Talleyrand and Sieyés, who judged 
that diplomacy was the career in which he 
could render most service. He was sent 
successively to London in 1792, as Secre- 
tary of M. de Chauvelin, and, when the war 
broke out between France and England, to 
Naples, to Hamburg, and to Tuscany. It 
was at Hamburg that he became acquaint- 
ed with Christine Reimarus, the daughter 
of a doctor; he married her on October 12, 
1796. She was a person of high culture, 
knowing several languages, and very well 
fitted to become the wife of a diplomat. 
Her letters were always impatiently ex- 
pected by her family, at a time when com- 
munications were rare and often difficult. 
The publication begins with the letters 





written during Reinhard's mission to Tus- 
cany, in 1798-1799, and takes us from Milan 
to Florence. The French Minister was pre- 
sented to the Grand Duke (Ferdinand IIL, 
son of Joseph H., and brother of Francis I., 
Emperor of Austria), and to the Grand Duch- 
ess (daughter of the King of the Two Sici- 
lies). “The reception was very gracious; 
but we must have no illusions, and it is dif- 
ficult to admit that our present Government 
can be viewed with sympathy by any mon- 
archical government.’’ Mme, Reinhard made 
in Florence the acquaintance of Mme. Le- 
clerc, Pauline Bonaparte (who afterwards 
became Princess Borghese). ‘“‘The sister of 
Bonaparte has come here,”’ she writes, “‘un- 
expectedly. She is young, pretty, very nat- 
ural, gay, and bon enfant. She likes to amuse 
herself, to talk about clothes; the new fash- 
ions have extreme importance for her. 

I have tried in vain to find some elegant lady 
with whom I could put her in relation, and 
have been thrown back on the diplomats who 
are devoted to the ladies.” 

News arrived of the landing of Bonaparte 
at Alexandria. The day after, at a great 
dinner, a Cisalpine Minister drank the health 
of the hero in a glass of Cyprus wine, ex- 
pressing the hope that, thanks to Bonaparte, 
this would soon be a French wine. 

The Reinhards were left in profound ig- 
norance of what was going on in France and 
in the world; the Apennines formed a great 
barrier. The occasional couriers were mili- 
tary men coming from Milan and from Rome. 
They heard, however, by a letter from 
Sieyés the news of the naval battle of Abukir, 
of the agitation caused in Naples by the 
triumph of Nelson. “Queen Caroline has a 
word of greeting for all the Englishmen she 
meets; at the opera she shakes her band- 
kerchief towards the box of Lady Hamilton. 
Acton kissed the King, and said to him: 
‘Now, your Majesty's crown is firm on your 
head.’’’ Nelson arrived at Naples and was 
received with great acclamations. The Nea- 
politan army attacked the French on Roman 
territory, and advanced towards Rome in 
three columns. “Our army,” writes Mme. 
Reinhard, ‘‘is not strong enough nor suf- 
ficiently well organized to defend Rome; 
we must look for its falling back on Tus- 
cany.”’ 

The details given by Madame Reinhard 
ou the alternations and incidents of the war 
in South Italy and in Tuscany are most in- 
teresting. In March, 1799, she writes to 
her mother that the Grand Duke had to 
leave Florence. 

“Tuscany will not be revolutionized; it 
will be administered by a provisional gov- 
ernment, composed of well-intentioned pa- 
triots, at the head of which will be placed 
my husband, with the title of Commissioner. 
j I am interrupted by a popular dem- 
onstration. The love of liberty has taken 
on incredible proportions, in the space of a 
night, among this inflammable people. Hun- 
dreds of patriots surround our hotel; they 
wear the Phrygian cap, the tricolor flag, and 
shout ‘Vive la République!” My husband 
makes speeches from the window, and urges 
them to be orderly.” 


Madame Reinhard, after having spoken 
of the departure of the Grand Duke and of 
the Pope, who was living in a Certosa near 
Florence, adds: “‘I will not insist upon acts 
which circumstances have rendered neces- 
sary, but every heart bleeds at the thought 
that an honest man, animated with the best 
intentions, as the Grand Duke certainly is, 
has been obliged to leave the roof under 
which he lived happy, to confront the vicis- 
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situdes of exile with a wife enceinte and 
four little children.’ The Pitti Palace was 
empty; liberty trees were planted in the 
squares of Florence, and great festivities 


celebrated the 
Scon afterwards came disastrous news 


the triumph of Revolution. 
the 


Austrians had crossed the Adda; the French 


ten. Schérer had been beaten: the Austri- 
ans had entered Milan; Turin had been 
evacuated by the French Madame Rein- 
hard left Florence for Pisa and Leghorn, 
and her husband sent her back to France 
He himself left Tuscany Italy was for a 


time evacuated by the French 

On his return to Paris, Reinhard was ap- 
pointed by the Directory of For 
eign Affairs (on the 24d Thermidor, An VII.) 
in place of Talleyrand. He entered on his 
functions the 18th Fructidor An VII 
tember 14, 1799). His wife’s .etters give an 
account of the life of 
at that time. The which put 
everything in commotion at the end of 1799 
was the 
The account 
of the 18th 
those (and they are 
Her husband had se 


Minister 


(Sep- 
diplomatic society 
great event 
from 
Madame 


differs 


return of Bonaparté Egypt 
Reinhard 


from all 


given by 
Brumaire 
verv numerous) which I 


have seen en the “hero 


some days before, and his impression was 
“excellent.’ She deplore : however the 
weakness of Bonaparte towards his wife 


“This man, who is all courage and audacity, 
permits his name to be dishonored and drag 
ged in the mud. The fear of ridicule dis 
him, 
than 


iris 


and in France there is nothing worse 


ridicule.”’ went to a re 


the 16th 


Bonaparte 
ception of Madame Reinhard’s on 


Brumaire; it was her first 

“The unexpected arrival of Bonaparte made 
it interesting: I had not 
This meeting with the General 
of good fortune for everybody; 
distinguished foreigners, of the diplomats’ 
wives, had never seen him 1 found 
tjonaparte such as I had represented him to 
myself, modest as a dominateur, unaffected 
man who can pretend to everything 
: The expression of his face is noble, 
his eyes are piercing; he does not try to be 
amiable, and he is right, as amiability in his 
case would be called condescension. The other 
day a young man of his acquaintance asked 
him to endorse a request he was making of 


him 


ni , 
piece 


counted on 
was a 
many of the 


as a 


the Directory. ‘I cannot,’ answered Bona 
parte, ‘render you this service. Wherever I 
am, either I command or I am silent.” This 


answer is characteristic of him.” 


It is, in fact, truly imperial, and, as Victor 
Hugo said: 


“Et déja 'Empereu 


percalt dans Bonaparte.” 


the 1%th 
writes to her mother: 


On Brumaire Madame Reinhard 


“The events of yesterday fill all minds 
‘ Yesterday morning Charles [her 
husband] entered my room with a smiling 
face. ‘You don’t suspect,’ said he, ‘that we 
are in full revolution? Bonaparte commands 


at the Tuileries. The Council of the An 
cients has been deliberating since seven 
o'clock this morning.” I was dumfourMied 


The reconciliation between Sieyés and Bona 
parte was no secret to us, and we both knew 
that they would unite their efforts to drag 
their country from the mire; but the meth 
ods they were to employ were unknown to 
us.” 


Reinhard went to the Tuileries, where he 


Sieyés, and Roger-Ducos 


found Bonaparte 


“While I am writing,’ 
hard, ‘“‘the two Councils are together at 
Saint Cloud Noise and speechify 
ing will not be wanting with the Five Hun- 
dred; but the speakers will soon have the 
feeling that their words will not go further 
than the sound of their voices. This revo- 
lution has a military character, it cannot be 
denied. The necessity of such measures 


says Madame Rein 
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was apparent, if France was not to roll into 
an abyss. The thinker who lives in his 
dreams will deplore this necessity; but 
the enlightened spectator will recognize 
that the salvation of the country was to 
be bought at that price. The downfall of 
Barras will give courage to all honest peo- 
ple, and the united names of Bonaparte 
and Sieyés will inspire confidence in for- 
eign lands. I cannot foresee the influence 
which yesterday’s event will have on our own 
destiny. I don’t know if Charles will keep 
his portfolio; but I can confide to you that 
he wishes to be relieved of his burden. I 
had informed the Directory of it.” 

Talleyrand, who was behind the scenes 
during all the preparation of the 18th 
Brumaire, was placed by Bonaparte in the 
Foreign Office, and Reinhard accepted a 
diplomatic post; he was appointed French 
Minister to Switzerland. When Talleyrand 
pronounced, in the Institute, the eulogy of 
Reinhard (this was in 1838, and, as he was 
already very old, Talleyrand’s speech was 
quite an event at the time), he made an 
enumeration of the various posts which 
Reinhard had occupied, and said: 

“In the numerous employments which 
were confided to him, sometimes higher, 
sometimes of an inferior order, there seems 
to be a sort of incoherence and an absence 
of hierarchy which nowadays we _ should 
find it difficult to understand. But at that 
epoch there were no more prejudices for 
offices than for persons. Inother times, favor, 
sometimes discernment, was the way to all 
eminent situations. At the time of which I 
speak, rightly or wrongly, all situations 
were won by effort. Such a state of things 
leads rapidly to confusion.” 

We will now follow Mme. Reinhard and 
her husband, first to Helvetia, and after- 
wards to the numerous posts and strange 
countries where the events and wars of the 
Empire led them. 


Correspondence. 





FILIPINOS AND SCIENCE. 
-To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Amid the clash of arms rending the 
nations apart, men are prone to forget the 
quiet labors of science that bind them to- 
gether with ties indissoluble even by the 
strong hand of might. At the meeting of the 
Berlin Anthropological Society, June 23, 1900, 
there was read a letter of condolence on the 
death of Dr. F. Jagor, a distinguished Ger- 
map traveller and ethnologist, and an au- 
thority on matters connected with the Phil- 
ippines. This letter was addressed to Prof. 
Rudolf Virchow, the dean of German science, 
by Emiliano B. de Dios and Capetano Luk- 
ban on behalf of themselves and other Fili- 
pinos. The letter, translated with due re- 
gard to the Spanish idiom in which it is 
couched, is as follows: 


“DBAR AND HIGHLY EsSTeEMED Sir: With 
deep sorrow we have received the sad news 
of the death of the celebrated, learned, and 
distinguished Philippinologist, Dr. Fedor 
Jagor, whose love for the Philippines met 
in us Filipinos a corresponding regard and 
affection for him. We know the close ties 
of love and friendship between you and the 
aged man whose loss to science and to his 
country we bitterly deplore. This motive 
impels us to ask you to accept this evidence 
of our share in the grief at such an aflliction. 
So we entreat you to be the interpreter of 
our very deep sorrow to the family of Dr. 
Jagor and to the Anthropological and Geo- 
graphical Societies of Berlin, who have lost 
one of their most illustrious members. 

“The Philippines at this moment are pass- 
ing through one of the most painful crises 
known to history. This will not allow of our 
expressing in a more solemn and ap- 





propriate manner our feelings with re- 
spect to the sad occurrence. Such be- 
ing the case, we Filipinos, whose names 
are subscribed to this letter, convinced that 
we represent faithfully the feeling of our 
country, echoing its grief, take upon our- 
selves to give it expression here. We ask 
you to consider this letter of condolence the 
expression of the grief of all the Filipinos. 
We also take advantage of the occasion to 
express to you, sir, who are one of the 
worthiest glories of modern science, our ad- 
miration and respect, praying God to grant 
you many more years of life for the wel- 
fare of humanity.”’ 


This letter belongs to the international 
literature of science. Its writers are the 
countrymen of Riz4l, the Lunas, the Del Pil- 
ars, Alejandrino, and others whose genius in 
art, literature, and science were an equip- 
ment such as no non-white people (the Jap- 
anese excepted) ever had when first try- 
ing their wings for flight in the free air 
of nationhood. The world will one day know 
how largely the contest in the Philippines 
has been one of the might and arrogance of 
the Spaniard and his heir, the American, 
against the ideal of independence, cherish- 
ed by the masses, shaped and ennobled by 
the learned and the scientific in the Archi- 
pelago. Alejandrino, for example, the friend 
and pupil of Rizél, is more in touch with 
modern science of the true sort than any 
American General or Admiral who has set 
foot on the Philippines. Riz4l was shot by 
the Spaniards for alleged ‘‘treason,’’ and now 
it is whispered that Alejandrino will be 
shot by the Americans for the same ‘“‘crime’’! 
How rapidly the United States can follow 
in the wake of Spain! 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, Mass. 





FUNSTON IN THE CAUCASUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The following episode of the war in 
the Caucasus, as related in Koch’s ‘Kauka- 
sus’ (p. 155), may offer Americans some 
food for reflection. The date is the close of 
the third decade of the last century: 


“‘Paskévitch decided to make war upon 
the Jars too if they failed to submit in- 
stantly. A part of them continued to re- 
sist, however, and it required a new expe- 
dition to bring them to submission. But 
as soon as Paskévitch was called away, 
Hamsad Bey persuaded his countrymen to 
drive the Russian rulers out. Four can- 
non fell into his hands, and the Jarian 
republic was more of a menace than ever, 
especially because already Kasi Mollah 
had carried out his plans in the northeast- 
ern part of thé Eastern Caucasus. Lieut.- 
Gen. Rosen tried at first to win the chief- 
tains by persuasion. But, as they refused 
obstinately to submit, the Russian general 
captured Hamsad Bey and his brother Mu- 
rad Bey treacherously during a parley, and 
sent them in irons to Tiflis. But the Tsar 
[Nicholas] disapproved such a treacherous 
violation of the rights of nations, and or- 
dered them to be immediately set at liberty 
with rich gifts. Meanwhile, Rosen had 
again overrun the valleys of the Jarian Re- 
public and reduced the entire little country 
to submission. The fortress of Sakatal was 
built in tt and dominated it like the 
castle of Uri. Highly indignant, the two 
chieftains hurried to the mountains, sent 
all the gifts back to Tiflis with contempt, 
and became the bravest adherents of Kasi 
Mollah,”’ O; FF. 


April 12, 1901, 


EXPANSION THE MENACE OF REPUBLI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS. 


TO THR Eprror or Tap NaTION: 
Sir: Will you allow me to call your at- 





tention to what seems a very striking com- 
ment on a passage in your recent editorial 
(of April 4) on “The Capture of Aguinal- 
do”? You there declare, justly: 

“The political future of the Filipinos is of 
little consequence to the United States, ex- 
cept as it is connected with the question 
whether the spirit of the American republic 
is to be preserved as it was handed down to 
us. Can a free people govern an empire 
and maintain the institutions which distin- 
guish them from monarchical governments 
and privileged orders? All history says 
No.” 


In the March number of the North Ameri- 
can Review Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., 
has an article on ‘“‘The King of England.”’ In 
this he speaks of himself as ‘‘one of the 
least monarchic and the most republican in 
inclination of British members of Parlia- 
ment.”” But then _he goes on to say: 

“T cannot but feel that, in the last quar- 
ter of a century, the growth in the empire 
of India and of the colonies has withdrawn 
the adoption of republican institutions from 
practical politics. To bring India within 
the working of a Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion which would also include such dem- 
ocratic states as the Australian common- 
wealth, is, in my mind, impossible; and the 
alternative means of keeping together the 
empire is rather an increase than a diminu- 
tion of the status of the King. Just as the 
Austro-Hungarian empire has been kept to- 
gether by the personality of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, so the fabric of the British 
empire must be kept together by full use of 
the sentiment which attaches to the person 
of the King.” ; 


Here is a man who, by his ability and ex- 
perience, to say nothing of his confessed po- 
litical predilections, is entitled to speak on 
such a subject. And there seems to be no 
doubt in his mind that ‘“‘expansion’’ means 
“monarchism”’ and ultimately “imperialism.” 

Yours truly. BoyD VINCENT. 


Eptscorat Rooms, Diocese OF SOUTHERN OHIO, 
CINCINNATI, April 8, 1901, 


LAW PREVAILING OVER LYNCHING. 
TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The fast-multiplying instances of the 
divorce of the administration of the law 
from the hands of the constituted authori- 
ties, and its violent and unwarranted as- 
sumption by bodies of individuals justly 
termed ‘‘mobs,’”’ is, of necessity, the theme 
for anxious consideration on the part of 
the thoughtful, law-abiding, and conserva- 
tive element of the community at large. 
That “lynchings” are not in evidence ex- 
clusively south of Mason and Dixon’s line; 
that whites as well as blacks constitute the 
victims; that rape or attempted assault is 
not the only determinant crime; that the 
ignorant and essentially criminal classes are 
not the sole sources from which the mobs 
draw their individual factors; that women 
and children are more and more becoming 
participants; that this form of violence is 
increasing numerically, as well as in the va- 
riety of infernal devices and methods em- 
ployed; and, finally, that it is becoming a 
more or less popular form of the adminis- 
tration of the law, over larger and larger 
areas of the country, each year—these are 
patent facts. 

Through the daily narration of the mani- 
festations of this phase of mob rule, one 
may usually search in vain for a ray of 
hope. With genuine pleasure, therefore, I 
report a recent instance in which the law, 
as it exists, was duly enforced, and. mob 
violence was restrained. Save for a col- 
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lateral feature or two, this outcome should 
not command attention. But, viewed as an 
example of a self-created ‘‘splendid isola- 
tion” in these troublous times, it is, in- 
deed, worthy of note. The narrative, com- 
pressed, is as follows: 

Locality, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Date of crime: December 3, 1900. 

Crime: Attempted criminal assault. 

Criminal: A negro. 

The criminal fled, was pursued, and was 
apprehended on December 29, 1900. 

Identified by victim, February 7, 1901. 

Trial set for February 18, 1901. 

Court appointed two attorneys for the de- 
fence. 

Trial lasted two days. 

Verdict, Guilty. 

Criminal hanged, March 23, 1901. 

The execution, as planned, was to have 
been private; but, a bill having been pass- 
ed by the State legislators, March 20, 1901, 
“providing for the public execution of con- 
victed rapists,” the original plan was aban- 
doned, and ‘‘a public execution’’ was sub- 
stituted. 

It is hardly germane to discuss the wisdom 
of capital punishment for crimes of thi. 
character, nor the advisability of ‘‘public 
executions’; suffice it to observe that in 
this instance a fair trial was secured, the 
existing laws of Arkansas were adminis- 
tered, and an execution in consonance with 
prevailing legislation completed, all without 
overt violence; and this, too, in a com- 
munity where racial instinct and prejudice 
prevail, and excitement had fast developed 
to an intense heat. Thanks to the cour- 
tesy of Christopher C. Scott, Esq., of Ark- 
adelphia, I have been able to secure copies 
of papers bearing somewhat extensively up- 
on this matter which I enclose (but refrain 
from quoting through lack of space); also, 
this personal letter, which exhibits the views 
of a gentleman of judgment narrating scenes 
of intense excitement: 


Dr. N. W. SHarpes, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir: I mail you to-day three copies of 
the Siftings Herald and one of the Litt’e 
Rock Republican. These are all the papers I 
could find bearing on the subject. The Stan- 
dard had none left. These papers will give 
you a very good idea of the affair. The feeling 
in the community was most intense, and, but 
for the conservatism of the people (the men) 
in Arkadelphia supporting Sheriff Abraham, 
and the willingness of the victim and her 
father for the law to take its course, the brute 
would have been burned at the stake. The 
town was full of armed men breathing ven- 
geance, and the lynching seemed almost certain 
the day of the trial. The Court-House was 
packed and the Court-house yard was full of 
excited men. 

At the beginning of the trial occurred a scene 
perhaps never witnessed in a court-room be- 
fore. Sheriff Abraham arose and asked per- 
mission of the Judge to offer a prayer before 
proceeding with the case. His request was 
granted, and the Sheriff began his prayer. Per- 
fect stillness pervaded the whole house while 
that prayer was offered, and when he had 
finished, the danger of lynching was over. All 
my life, since a child, I remember hearing 

“The Devil trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
This was a living exemplification of it. 

The case proceeded. The testimony of the 
victim, Miss Cleveland, was taken in a private 
room in the rear of the court-room. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.” after a few min- 
utes’ deliberation. Every one in the court 
room was required to keep his seat until the 
prisoner was safely back in jail 
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Some idea of the strain on the Sheriff may 
be gathered from this fact that, since the ex- 
ecution, the relaxation has been so much that 
Mr. Abraham had to take to his bed from weak- 
ness. He looks like he had had a long spell of 
sickness. Altogether it was a fearful experience 
for all concerned, and it is to be hoped that 
the like will not occur again. 

If what I have written in a disconnected 
kind of a way will serve your purpose, I will 
be glad.—Truly, ete., C. C. Scort. 

ARKADELPHIA, ARK., April 2, 1901 


In closing, it is apparent that stress 
should be laid upon the sane action pursued 
by this community, and in particular upon 
the unusual personality of the Sheriff of 
Clark Co., Ark., James H. Abraham. 
Statements, oral and printed, concede him to 
be a man of consistent Christian character, 
and unswerving in his devotion to duty. 
Rarely are the turbulent proceedings of 
such a trial calmed and controlled by the 
earnest prayer of a godly man, an officer 
of the court. The dominant influence of 
this well-poised and faithful public servant, 
in the midst of an excited and tumultuous 
community, is noteworthy. We do well to 
honor such a man. 

NORVELLE WALLACE SHARPE 


Sr. Lovrs, 3505 Frankuin Aveg., April 4, 1901 


DISTINCTIONS OF BIRTH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Is there no escape from the conclu- 
sion to which we are being pushed hy 
such expressions of opinion as those recent- 
ly noticed by your correspondent in the 
Nation of April 4, as to the changing of 
the old order of American ideals? Can no 
stand be made against a new social régime 
similar to that which the Nation makes 
against a new political one? It would seem 
that educated women in the United States 
might use their influence in more queenly 
fashion than in the formation of Societies 
of Daughters of Colonial Governors, Colonial 
Dames, and what not. It is possible I mis- 
understand tbe purpose of such societies; 
but, whatever historical end they may serve 
one effect they produce is that of an effort 
to raise up class distinctions founded on 
an accident of birth, in a land whose foun 
ders surely had in mind the glorious ambi- 
tion of founding a democracy of intellect, 
from whose governing body none with suffi- 
cient intelligence and character to attain to 
it could be excluded. 

It is a misfortune that against the first 
meaning of the word aristocracy, “a goy- 
erning body composed of the best men in 
the State,” the dictionary-maker must 
now write “obsolete and very rare.’ To 
rouse the best women in the land to a broad- 
er outlook on humanity, we shall need to 
paraphrase the stern admonition of Sir 
Richard Grenville to Amyas Leigh in ‘West- 
ward Ho!’—‘‘Do thou do thy duty ; 
to thy country and thy God; and 
count thy life a worthless thing as did the 
holy men of old. 
of persons with God?” 

ELLEN JUDITH GOULD. 

LAKE Forest, ILv., April 8, 1901. 


Is there respect 


THE ELEVATION OF THE STAGE. 
TO THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sirk Andrew Carnegie’s is, apparently, 
the name to conjure with at present. His 
more than princely gifts for libraries make 
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everybody who has a pet acheme to work 
turn towards him. A subventioned theatre 
and newspaper, a permanent orchestra are 
the things he is expected to provide in due 
course. The first might, indeed. be consid- 
ered a more urgent necessity than the piu! 
tiplication of libraries, by any one who ha 
critically examined, during the seasen now 
drawing to a close, the metropolitan thea 


tre bills. The literary element, not to men- 
tion the poetical, is almost entirely limi 





‘ 


nated from present play-production Who 
can recall] the name of the author 
one of the plays now holding our st 


age 
The novel-made play has verily landed us at 
the nethermost pit of literary effort in play- 
writing. The tailor-made girl, at least. finds 
Worth's or Redfern’s name on the bill for 
their creations—writ large, too; from 
play-bill of the novel-made drama, the au 
thor’s name is benignantly omitted. It is a 
far cry, indeed, from this to Schiller’s pos 
tulate that the stage should be made a moral 
institution. Nor are things theatrical much 
better in Europe, although the many Ger 
man court theatres, and the two national 
theatres in Paris, to earn their subvention 
still devote some of their efforts to the ser 
vice of a nobler art than “Camille” and 
“David Harum.” There are, year in, yea! 
out, more Shakspere representations i 
Germany than in America and England and 
all her colonies combined. Goethe, Schill 
Lessing, Moliére, and Racine still furnish 
a considerable portion of the répertoire of 
the better German and French theatres. Our 
own German stage has given lovers of the 
classic drama the opportunity to see ‘Minna 
von Barnhelm,” “Egmont,” “Faust 
“Iphigenie,” ‘“Tell,”” “‘Kabale und Liebe 
and so exquisite a drama as “Hero and 
Leander, 


by Grillparzer, whose unspeak 


able name, Byron said, later generations 
would be compelled to struggle with. The 
Irving Place Theatre was, indeed, almost the 


only resort for plays of literary merit I 
would not detract from the merits of such 
artists as Coquelin and Bernhardt, or their 
Rostand répertoire, but there are, probs 
bly, now more Americans in New York fa 
miliar with German than with French. The 
French actors never fail to draw full houses, 
while the German theatre, offering a more 
varied bill, is not nearly as well patronized 
as it deserves, especially not wy educated 
Americans, to whom it would pive obje: 
lessons in German far more instructive than 
all the ‘‘methods’’ in the world. 

The theatre, subventioned by ‘a Mwcena 
would therefore scem to have become a ne 
cessity here where the State is preciu 
from supporting it, though it is by no mean 
clear that the State or the city is, for ans 
valid reason, debarred from providing 
taxpayer with tickets to see “To Have 
to Hold” on the stage, when he furnishes tl 
public library the means of placing a 
dred copies of the novel on its open shel: 
Italy, too, dreams of a sulbventioned thea 
tre. Disgust with the “horrid photographe 
of every-day life,’ it is reported, has taken 
hold of La Duse, once an “‘inspired’’ imper 
sonator of “Camille,"” but now dreaming of 
a national theatre, like Wagner's, wher: 
Peace, Purity, and Truth are to reign, and 
the great and ancient drama of Greece 
to be performed, to rescue the crowd from 
the baneful influences of the detmi-monde 
and novel-made plays which oppre th 
soul. And her great confrére, Novelli, want 
to establish a “House of Goidoni,” a coun- 
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terpart to the House of Moliére. The Ger- 
man Parliament has been in due form peti- 
tioned to create, by legislative enactment, 
a “Goethe-Stiftung’ to encourage serious 
poetic and literary activity, as against the 
million-copy novel and the novel-made play. 

The Stiftung is also to become the resid- 
uary legatee of all expiring copyrights, thir- 
ty years after the author’s death, to pre- 
vent mere speculative and commercial ex- 
ploitation of such rights—a, novel solution of 
the question of perpetual ownership in lit- 
erary property. What such copyrights in 
the possession of the Stiftung yield, togeth- 
er with a proposed appropriation of 250,000 
marks yearly from the State treasury, is to 
furnish the means for carrying out its ob- 
jects. The management is to be intrusted 
to thirty directors, named by the (already 
existing) Schiller Stiftung and German Au- 
thors’ Association, to exclude politics, Gov- 
ernment influence, and censorship. 

The trouble is, not so much the absence of 
seriousness in the literary activity as the 
inability and unwillingness of the masses 
to take interest in and encourage it. The 
dear public, it is to be feared, cannot be 
changed until a new Carnegie comes to 
subvention their mental equipment rather 
than the theatres they frequent. 

E. LEMCKE. 

New Yorks, April 10, 1901, 





CORN IN GERMANY. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Systematic efforts, it is well known, 
have recently been made to interest the Ger- 
man public in Indian corn as a food-stuff. 
To all appearances, such efforts have not 
yet met with very flattering success, and 
the American producer and German army 
authorities, unless they have already given 
up hope, will have to place their reliance 
on the subtle influences of time. But if it 
could be shown that these efforts are far 
from being the first ever made in this mat- 
ter, then, indeed, the case would present an 
even less promising aspect. 

In turning the pages of Hebel’s once ex- 
ceedingly popular treasure-house of story 
and anecdote, the ‘Schatzkistlein des rhei- 
nischen Hausfreunds’ (1811), I have just 
stumbled on a piece, “Das Welschkorn,” 
from which a few brief sentences, with their 
delicately archaic flavor, may not be with- 
out interest to your readers: 

“Bisher hat man das Welschkorn fast 
bloss zur Mastung angebaut und benutzt. 
Aber das ist ein grosser Fehler. Denn 

“BPratlich, 30 kann man aus dem Welsch- 
korn, wenn man ‘s ins grosse anpflanzt, 
Zucker gewinnen, und hat ihn nicht mehr 
nétig dem Englinder abzukaufen. [A de- 
lightful glimpse into the history of the sugar 
question, Germany's beet-sugar industry 
not being much over fifty years old.] 

“Zweitens, die Kérner, wenn man sie nicht 
an dem Stock hart werden lisst, sondern 
halb reif abnimmt, geben auch fir die 
Menschen ein sehr gesundes, angenehmes 
und nahrhaftes Nahrungsmittel, das man 
dureh Kochen auf allerleil Art zubereiten 
kann. 

“Drittens, man kann daraus ein gutes Bier 
brauen, item einen sehr starken Fruchtes- 
sig, item einen guten Branntwein. 

“Viertens, die trockenen diinnen Hiute, 
welche den Welschkornkolben umgeben; 
diese geben ein sehr feines Postpapier. Item, 
wenn man sie gehérig verarbeitet, so kén- 
nen sie anstatt des teuern Rosshaars zu 
Ausfiillung von Sesseln, Matratzen ete. 
gebraucht werden.” 


It must be admitted Hebel does no scant 
justice to the general usefulness of corn 





to human kind: a vegetable for the table, 
beer, sugar, vinegar, letter-paper, brandy, 
and—corn-shucks mattresses. If the unap- 
preciative Germans, for ninety years, could 
resist the temptations of this array of good 
things, beer included, what hope can there 
be of ultimate victory over such perversity 
of taste? 

But, jesting apart, it is interesting to no- 
tice that Hebel in the entire article does 
not refer by a single word to the use of 
corn in the form of meal. 

A. R. HOHLFELD. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN., 
? April 5, 190 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF BOSS; ‘CALF,’ 
‘COW.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The call ‘‘Co’ boss” is familiar to 
most of the inhabitants of our Northern 
States and Canada. In fact, it has some- 
thing poetic about it for many of us, re- 
minding us of fields and lanes and woods and 
the mysterious suggestiveness of the com- 
ing on of night. And so it is not strange 
that the word boss has for most Americans 
an interest which other farm words lack, 
and that people often inquire as to its 
origin. Its practical identity in form and 
meaning with Latin bos, together with the 
improbability of farm hands dropping into 
Latin diction in hailing cattle, has wrapped 
the etymology of the word in a tantalizing 
mystery. I have long tried to dispel this 
cloud and get at the plain facts of the ori- 
gin of the word, and, now that I have suc- 
ceeded, it seems to me that the general in- 
terest in the expression warrants me in pub- 
lishing its history in a non-technical jour- 
nal. 

Bartlett was, probably, the first to call 
attention to the word, which he presents in 
the diminutive form bossy, with reference 
to Greek pécxos ‘calf.’ It then entered the 
larger dictionaries, and is referred to Latin 
bos in Webster, the Century, and the so- 
called Standard. The first gleam of the 
truth is to be found in the Century, where 
the Icelandic call bas is referred to: ‘cf. 
Icel. bas, bas, an exclamation used in driv 
ing cows into their stalls (ddss, a stall, 
boose: see boose).”’ 

In America the word is rarely heard ex- 
cept in the call, where it has acquired al- 
most the character of a name, and is often 
written with a capital, and sometimes con- 
founded with Bess. The form of the call 
does not vary much, being Come boss or 
bossy or Co’ boss in the North, and Sook 
boss or Soo’ boss in the Midland. In Eng- 
land the word seems to be rare in calls: 
the only certain information that I have 
received comes from Somersetshire, where 
Mr. G. Sweetman of Wincanton reports 
Coop Bossey (that is, Come up, bossy), as 
a call to calves. Perhaps the call, Boosh, 
booshie, that Miss K. Irvine of Lerwick 
reports from the Shetland Islands, as used 
in calling cows and calves, is the same, 
for the Old Norse call kus kus appears 
in northern England with sh: cush, cusha, 
cushy, ete. But the word is in frequent use 
in southern, or Saxon, England, as a com- 
mon noun. It occurs in the forms bos or 
boss, bus or buss, bossy, bossy-calf, — bossa- 
calf, boss-calf, buss-calf, and busk, with the 
meanings, ‘young calf,’ ‘unweaned calf,’ 
‘calf too long unweaned,’ ‘child too long 
unweaned,’ ‘spoilt child,’ ‘milk-sop.’ 





Most of this information is derived from the 
invaluable ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ of 
Professor Wright, who erroneously com- 
pares Hessian busseling, Low-German bét- 
link, ‘young steer,’ which would require a 
t in the English word. 

The diversity of form seen in boss, buss, 
busk, is important. It can be explained only 
on the supposition that the forms represent 
the detached first element of a compound in 
which an old long vowel suffered shortening 
at two different periods of its development. 
Such a compound is bosscalf or busscalf. The 
k of the variant busk is simply the detached 
c of calf. At first sight, bossycalf or buss- 
calf strikes one as a compound of two 
equivalent words, like pussycat. When we 
remember, however, that the 0 and u of boss 
and buss represent a long 0, later long u, 
which became short before the consonant 
group sk, we see that the first part of the 
compound is no other than the word boose, 
boosy, Middle English bds *bdsy, Old Eng- 
lish *06s, bdsig, ‘cow-stall.’ A boss-calf, or 
buss-calf, is, then, a boose-calf, that is, a calf 
that is still allowed to stay with the cow in 
the boose, or stall. Exactly the same notion 
is found expressed in dialectic German 
Stallkalb. 

The use of boss or buss for boss caif or 
buss calf is parallel to the use of Jersey 
for Jersey cow, pug for pug dog, Shanghai 
for Shanghai chicken, canary for canary bird, 
etc. That what was originally a word for 
calf has come to designate a cow, is to be 
observed in many similar cases. The ani- 
mal grows up, but its owner continues to 
call it by its baby-name, which thus becomes 
a sort of pet-name, for which a diminutive, 
like Bossy, may be formed. Similarly, Sook, 
originally a form of suck, still addressed 
in Great Britain and some parts of our 
country to calves only, is in most of our 
Midland and South the usual call to cows, 
appearing as Sook boss, Soo’ cow, and in 
many variations. 





I may take this occasion to state that 
many more answers to my test-questions 
must come in before I can complete the task 
of outlining our dialect districts, which I 
began some years ago. Every one is, there- 
fore, urged to devote a postal card and a 
few minutes’ time to the answering of the 
following few questions. If there is uncer- 
tainty as to any point, it should simply be 
passed over, and those questions be answer- 
ed that can be answered without difficulty or 
delay. 

(1.) Name the town, county, and State for 
which you are reporting, whether you live 
there now or not. 

(2.) Do most people in your neighborhood 
say “Get a pail of water’ or “Get a bucket 
of water’’? 

(3.) “Fry it in the spider,’’ or “Fry it in 
the pan,”’ or ‘‘Fry it in the skillet’? 

(4.) Does the ho in hog resemble ha! or 
haw? 

(5.) Does the o in on resemble ah! or awe? 

(6.) Does the a in past resemble that in 
part or that in pat, or is it intermediate in 
quality? 

(7.) Does the a in calm resemble that in 
cart or that in cat? 

(8.) Does the exclamation Bah! rime with 
He stood at the bar? 

(9.) Spell as best you can the word or 
sound that farmers use in calling cows. from 
pasture, 

(10.) Your name. 
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Replies should be sent to me at No. 1033 
East University Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. If written on a postal card, as shown 
below, lengthwise, as the print runs on the 
other side, these replies can be directly in- 
corporated in the files without my copying 
them. Thus: 

1. Battle Creek, Calhoun Co., Mich. 


2. Pail. 

3. Spider. 

4. Ha. 

5. Ah. 

6. Pat. 

7. Cast. 

8. No. 

9. Co’ boss. 

10. J. W. Wilson. 


GEORGE HEMPL, 
President of the American Dialect Society. 








Notes. 


A new edition of ‘Lippincott’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology,’ 
a work of approved excellence, is in the 
press. 

About May 1 McClure, Phillips & Co. will 
publish ‘Five Years of My Life,’ by Alfred 
Dreyfus, including his Devil’s Island diary 
and correspondence with his wife. 

A novel by Prof. W. H. Venable, dealing 
with Aaron Burr’s southwestern scheme of 
empire, is announced by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘Reconstruction in Mississippi,’ by James 
Wilford Garner, and ‘The First Interpreters 
of Jesus,’ by George Holley Gilbert, D.D., 
are nearly ready with Macmillan’s imprint. 

‘The Land of the Wine,’ a comprehensive 
treatise on the Madeira Islands, by A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, will be issued by the au- 
thor next June in two large volumes, fully 
illustrated with engravings, maps, and charts 
(Philadelphia). 

Cassell & Co. announce ‘Oral Sepsis,’ by 
William Hunter, M.D. 

Recent additions to the companionable 
Dent-Macmillan ‘‘Temple Classics” are Jere- 
my Taylor’s ‘Holy Dying’ and Emerson's 
‘Essays,’ the first and second series. The 
latter reprint in two volumes has the bib- 
liographical interest of representing faith- 
fully the first London edition, 1841, to which 
Carlyle contributed a characteristic preface, 
The curious reader who buys the little vol- 
ume for pocket use may find a certain plea- 
sure in comparing this text with his copy of 
Emerson's final revision of 1876. The 
changes, usually in the interest of compres- 
sion, are slight, but instructive to the reader 
of rhetorical bent. 

Though a brief essay justifies the title 
‘The Rise of the Book-plate’ (A. Wessels 
Co.), the chief value of Mr. W. G. Bowdoin’s 
handsomely printed book lies in the repro- 
duction of some hundreds of selected ex- 
amples of book-plates, new and old, classi- 
fied by countries. It is thus a convenient re- 
pertorium for the student of this minor 
decorative art. Suggestions on the collecting 
and keeping of book-plates, a bibliography 
of the subject, and a register of the more 
important recent American designers and en- 
gravers of book-plates, are additional fea- 
tures of a book to which possessors of the 
more ambitious treatises of Mr. Charles 
Dexter Allen and Mr. Egerton Castle will 
yet be inclined to give shelf-room. 

The industry of the compiler of ‘Morris's 
Memorial History of Staten Island, New 








York’ (Memorial Publishing Co.) will not 
be disputed, but his discipline as a writer 
is clearly defective, and he has been unable 
to digest and coérdinate the mass of his ma- 
terial. Chapter i., for instance, closes with 
two pages about “the savage occupants of 
the island,’’ which should have formed part 
of chapter ii., devoted wholly to “the native 
Indians."’ Again, the fundamental natural 
feature of the terminal moraine which con- 
stitutes the hilly portion of the island, is 
hidden in a footnote. In short, so far as 
construction and proportion are concerned, 
this history cannot in any way be commend- 
ed; nor is there such a reference to sources 
as to inspire confidence in the authority of 
the narrative. Chapters 35, 36, are a dic- 
tionary of Staten Island loyalists. Chapter 
37 is an unalphabetized jumble of local 
names. ‘“Superfluous matter’? marked, by 
the author’s confession, the first draft of 
volume ii., as it does volume i.; but a happy 
delay secured its elimination. Here the 
chief interest and (subject to correction) 
worth lie in the accounts of old Staten Isl- 
and families. An apologetic chapter is de- 
voted to Aaron Burr, though he was not a 
native of the island, and though he should 
have been entered, if at all, under chapter 
xiii., ‘‘Distinguished Residents and Guests.” 
The illustrations are a mixture of old and 
new, the photographic more numerous as the 
work proceeds. 

The second issue of Mr. Herbert Morrah's 
‘Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Direc- 
tory’ (London: George Allen; New York: 
Francis P. Harper) has a portrait of Bishop 
Creighton for frontispiece. The preliminary 
matter touches on the year’s work, analyzes 
agreements between author and publisher, 
examines in orderly fashion the book sales of 
1900, in which one remarks the generally de- 
scending values of Kelmscott Press, the in- 
variable increment of Vale Press, publica- 
tions; exhibits the copyright decisions of 
the past year, etc., etc. Part fi. opens with 
a list of members of the French Academy, 
and this is followed by other lists—of agen- 
cies for the placing of articles and books, 
press-cutting agencies, book-illustrators, au- 
thors (with mention of any work issued 
by each in 1900 where practicable), book- 
binders, printers, and sellers, libraries, li- 
brary-searchers, photo-engravers, publish- 
ers, periodicals, societies, ete. The 
books of 1900 are selectively listed, with 
parallel reviews from different critics—not 
always harmonious, of course. This year- 
book has a principally English aspect, but 
Americans creep in, on no clear principle of 
discrimination. On the whole, the informa- 
tion here given, if not exclusive, is conve- 
niently brought together. 

There is an index, but no table of con- 
tents to the well-filled third volume of 
Transactions of the Mississippi Histori- 
cal Society (Oxford, Miss.). The weigh- 
tiest paper is from the hand of the 
editor, also the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Franklin L. Riley, on the 
“Transition from Spanish to American Rule 
in Mississippi.” Worthy of mention, too, 
are Lee’s “Campaign of Vicksburg,” 
Brough’s “History of Banking in Missis- 
sippi,’’ Halbert’s ‘Funeral Customs of Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws,” and Hilgard’s “‘Geologi- 
cal and Agricultural Survey of Mississippi.”’ 
Rowland’s ‘Plantation Life in Mississippi 
before the War”’ frankly dwells on only the 
pleasant features of it, admitting that 
slavery (“the labor system’’) there “had 





much in it that was cruel, revolting, and 
oppressive,’’ though this was never acknowl- 
edged by “the chivalrous, courtly, courage- 
ous Southern gentleman of the ante-bellum 
period,”’ who, in this writer’s heartfelt con- 
viction, was “the grandest embodiment of the 
most superb manhood that ever graced a 
forum or died upon a battle-fleld.”” The vol- 
ume contains two maps and one {illustra 
tion. 

The “College Latin Series” (Boston: Al- 
lyn & Bacon) adds an edition of the ‘An 
dria’ to its list. Professor Fairclough, the 
editor, bas been a careful student of the 
text of Terence, deriving his inspiration in 
that direction from Prof. Minton Warren, 
whom he rightly characterizes as “‘undoubt- 
edly the best Terentian scholar in America.” 
About half the eighty-page introduction is 
devoted to a general sketch of the develop- 
ment of Roman comedy. The various edi- 
tions of separate plays, each with its general 
sketch of this kind, raise the question of 
economy. The editors of such a series as 
this might provide in cheap form a general 
sketch of the Classical Drama, which could 
be used to introduce any of the plays of 
Plautus or Terence included in their series 
The editions of separate plays could then be 
reduced in bulk and price—a change which 
would be most welcome to students. The 
text of the play before us occupies sixty-six 
pages, while the introduction, commentary, 
and appendix fill two hundred. The matter 
is all good, but it seems disproportionate 
in amount for ordinary undergraduate work. 

The Vatican Press has just issued the of- 
ficial Papal year-book for 1901, ‘La 
Gerarchia Cattolica, la Famiglia, e la 
Capella Pontificia.’ The full title of the in- 
cumbent of the Papal chair, himself being 
the 263d Pope, is as follows: “Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, Successor of the Apostolic Prince 
Peter, Supreme Pontifex of the Church Uni- 
versal, Patriarch of the Occident, Prince of 
Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of Ro- 
man Church Province, Sovereign of the 
Temporal Possessions of the Holy Roman 
Clturch.” This last title has lost its sig- 
nificance since the fall of 1870, but is no 
dcubt retained as a protest. Only this can 
eaplain the further fact that in the Vati 
can’s governmental organization there are 
still the two offices of ‘‘Magistrate of Rome” 
and ‘‘The Ministry of the Interior,’’ but sig- 
nificantly without any incumbents. The to- 
tal number of officials of all kinds consti- 
tuting the hierarchy is 1,225, of whom Leo 
XIII., in the twenty-three years of his 
pentificate, has appointed 234. The Car- 
dinals’ College, officially a body of seventy, 
has now a membership of fifty-six, but of 
these thirty-one are Italian, and of the car- 
dinals resident in Rome twenty are Italians. 
There are still three cardinals in the college 
who were appointed by Pius IX. 

We have received the first number of 
American Medicine, published at No. 1321 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, under the edl- 
torship of Dr. George M. Gould, in the 
avowed interest of “independent and pro- 
fessional journalism.'’ This weekly paper, 
we read, is “founded, owned, and control- 
led by the medical profession of America,”’ 
as incorporated in the American- Medicine 
Publishing Company. 

Mr. Cleveland’s two recent Princeton lec- 
tures on the Venezuelan affair of his ad- 
ministration will appear in the Century for 
June and July. 

Happily, for binding at least, the new 
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Korea Review is of the same size and shape 
as the Korean Repository which it succeeds. 
Within its hundred pages are poetry, pro- 
verbs, grammatical notes, folk-lore, notes 
and queries, calendar of events, and what- 
ever will help the Westerner to know how 
and why the native of Korea thinks and 
acts. The ‘‘wisdom of many and the wit 
of one” are illustrated in the native pro- 
verbs, racy and original. One of them (in 
vol. i., No. 2), ‘“‘While the sages play, the 
axe-handle rots,” refers to the Korean 
version of the Rip Van Winkle myth. The 
linguistic researches of Professor Hulbert 
confirm his theory of the southern origin 
of the Korean people. He finds that ‘‘be- 
tween the Korean pronouns and those of the 
Southern Turanian dispersion there is prac- 
tical identity, while between the Korean and 
the North Asian peoples there are no marks 
of similarity whatever.” He is thus 
strengthened in his belief that ‘‘both Jap- 
anese and Korean are far-off echoes of a 
southern tongue, which, at some period 
enormously remote, dominated the primi- 
tive world.’’ Valuable notes on the new 
seaports just opened, and on the prosperous 
American gold-mining companies operating 
in the northern provinces, with the second 
instalment of Prof. H. B. Hulbert’s His- 
tory of Korea, conclude this very satisfac- 
tory second number. 

The fourth number of the Ephemeris Ar- 
chaiologiké for 1900 is given entirely to an 
account by Soteriades of his excavations, in 
1897-'99, in behalf of the Archeological So- 
ciety at Athens on the site of Thermus, 
the ancient capital of the Atolian League. 
Thermus lay outside the circle of ordinary 
“classical’’ Greek life, and is not so much 
as named by any extant author before Poly- 
bius, in the second century B. c., nor does 
its name appear in the indexes to the his- 
tories of Holm and Curtius; yet, according 
to Polybius, it had more than two thousand 
statues, which were overthrown when Philip 
V. sacked the place in the third century 
B. C. Its identification is now certain, and 
the ancient descriptions are found to be 
accurate, although modern travellers have 
been uncertain as to the site. The sanctuary 
of Apollo is a great quadrangular enclosure 
of irregular form, about one thousand feet 
in length and six hundred in width. The 
enclosure wall is preserved to a height of 
six feet, and has tetragonal towers at in- 
tervals of about forty-five feet. Ruins of a 
stoa or porch of more than five hundred feet 
in length were found, but far the most in- 
teresting of the discoveries were the re- 
mains of the temple of Thermian Apollo. 
Of the temple which was rebuilt after the 
sack of Philip, little is left; the stones seem 
to have been used by the peasants for their 
own purposes. But terracotta ornaments 
have been found which were part of a much 
earlier temple, erected in the sixth cen- 
tury before our era. This early temple 
was of the Doric order, and was built of 
wood, like the Hermum at Olympia, and had 
a row of columns through the middle of the 
cella, like the so-called Basilica at Pestum. 
Like the Herwum of Olympia, this temple 
was built over the remains of many sacri- 
fices (i, ¢., the worship at that place was 
far older than any temple), and as at Olym- 
pia, again, votive images of bronze were 
found in these sacrificial ashes. In the his- 
tory of art, these discoveries are of im- 
portance in many ways, but particularly 
as confirming the view that Corinth was the 





birthplace of Greek temple architecture, and 
that the architects of the temples in Etruria 
and in Sicily received their inspiration if 
not their lessons from Corinth. 

The second “specimen number’ of the 
Russian Journal of Financial Statistics is a 
portly volume of nearly 500 pages, and is 
distributed to all who may be interested. 
Like its predecessor, this number has a 
strong flavor of an official publication, but 
it contains much comment by “G. B. V.,” 
which lightens its pages and at times makes 
them almost readable. The object of this 
journal is to disseminate accurate infor- 
mation on the finances of Russia; but the 
plan has been drawn upon too extensive a 
seale to accomplish this end, and the ten- 
dency of the editor to “run amuck’”’ when 
he wishes to answer a criticism or discov- 
ers an error in another, is more amus- 
ing than instructive. In spite of this per- 
sonal quality, the volume is of value, con- 
taining much interesting material on the 
production and commerce of Russia. The 
essays or statements on the profits of joint 
stock companies, on English companies in 
Russia, on the iron, coal and petroleum 
industries, and on the budget and railways, 
give some idea of the wide range of sub- 
jects covered, while tbe sections devoted 
to ‘official discrepancies’’ and the eman- 
cipation of the serfs enable the editor to 
exploit his vagaries. The English investor, 
long indifferent to Russian securities and 
enterprises, is evidently intended to be in- 
structed, but the lessons may profitably be 
read by those who know of Russian finance 
only through interested essays proving that 
the empire is bankrupt or is- prosperous 
beyond measure. 

Man’s influence upon the earth is treated 
suggestively by Professor Woeikof of St. 
Petersburg in the Annales de Géographie for 
March. He dwells first upon the effects of 
cultivation and deforestation, having especial 
reference to his own country. The rapid 
and disastrous erosion caused by the injudi- 
cious substitution of cultivated plants for the 
natural vegetation, and the destruction of 
forests, is shown by the fact that on a road 
between two towns in central Russia, only 
thirty-two miles apart, “there were two 
bridges in 1860 and forty-six in 1892. The 
new bridges were built over ravines of recent 
date.’’ Another Russian writer discusses the 
origin of the Finns, whom he believes to be 
the remains of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and not, as is generally held, a branch of 
the Ugrian race who had migrated from the 
east. Other articles are a description of an 
educational geographical excursion in the 
Ardennes, and physical accounts of the Trans- 
Alai and Pamirs, and a district on the west 
coast of Africa, each of which is illustrated 
by photographs. The narrative of a journey 
made by order of the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to establish a hospital at 
Chengtu, the capital of the province of Sze- 
chuan, is an interesting indication of the 
activity of the French in the Yangtse valley 

The “American danger,” as a German pa- 
per styles our impending ‘‘conversion from 
an agricultural to an industrial nation,” in a 
striking article given at length in the Con- 
sular Reports for March, does not affect 
France in one particular. The experiment 
made some thirty years ago of replanting 
vineyards destroyed by the phylloxera with 
American vines has been so successful that 
now there are 2,414,495 acres of these vines, 
and our Consul at Lyons says that ‘“‘no vines 





will be planted in France or in any other 
European wine-producing country unless 
they are from American grafts, . .. or 
from original plants from the United States.” 
He also calls attention to the confidence of 
the French wine-growers in the efficacy of 
cannon to prevent hail, which in the Depart- 
ment of the Rhone alone in 1897 caused 
a loss of two and a half million dol- 
lars; and he describes a powderless can- 
non charged with acetylene gas mixed 
with air, a recent Italian invention. The 
main provisions of the German law requiring 
invalid insurance of all wage-earners above 
the age of sixteen show the five classes into 
which they are divided according to their 
wages, the highest including those who earn 
more than $5 a week, the manner (by 
stamps), and the time for the paying of the 
insurance contributions. The weekly pay- 
ments of the fifth class are eight and a half 
cents; of the first, three cents. Attention is 
called by the Consul-General to the raising 
of rubber in Guatemala. After describing 
the methods of cultivating the trees, the 
price of land, and the rates of wages, he 
adds: “I know of no enterprise or business 
requiring as little money as the cultivation 
of rubber.”’ From a table showing the world’s 
wheat product of the past two years, it ap- 
pears that the greatest gain was made by 
Rumania, followed by Turkey in Europe and 
Bulgaria, and the greatest decrease by 
France (of fifty-six and a half million bush- 
els). 

The first public school for colored chil- 
dren in Philadelphia was established in 1822, 
and was named the James Forten School, 
in 1871, after a colored man distinguished 
for his success in business and for his be- 
neficence toward his own people. Under the 
management of a local board, elected by the 
citizens of the ward, which contained the 
most degraded population in the city, the 
school became utterly demoralized, and the 
authorities were on the point of giving it 
up when Miss Anna Hallowell came to 
the rescue. She had long been interested 
in the education of the children of this 
quarter, and, having become a member of 
the Board of Education, she was enabled to 
assume control of this school, and to in- 
troduce there the system of manual train- 
ing. The results of this experiment are 
set forth in a paper by Mr. F. W. Speirs, 
and show that training of this kind is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the needs of the “‘sub- 
merged” classes. At the same time it ap- 
pears that the proportion of colored children 
has rapidly declined since 1894, their places 
having been taken by the children of re- 
cent Jewish immigrants. As in London, so 
in Philadelphia, when these immigrants es- 
tablish themselves in a particular locality, 
other races withdraw and leave them in ex- 
clusive possession. The same tendency ap- 
pears in the schools, the eagerness of the 
Jews to obtain education for their children 
having the effect of crowding out children 
whose parents are less interested in such 
ends. 


~-Seribner’s for April opens with an iI- 
lustrated article on ‘‘The Southern Moun- 
taineer,”’ by John Fox, jr. Mr. Fox con- 


firms, if confirmation be needed, Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. His facts are her facts, his 
mountaineers her mountaineers. This type 
‘was not discovered until the outbreak of 
the civil war,” although it was a century 
old then. There are some three millions 
of these mountaineers; they occupy a region 
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as large as Ohio and Pennsylvania put to- 
gether, one of the richest in the world in 
natural resources, but hitherto practically 
isolated by its conformation from the rest 
of the world. The life of the people, their 
households, their customs. their religion, 
their politics, their moral code, their folk- 
songs and superstitions, are practically 
what they have been for a hundred years; 
and what these people were a hundred years 
ago their ancestors on the other side of the 
ocean had in some respects been ages be- 
fore. Their clan blood-feuds antedate the 
Middle Ages; many of their idioms are as 
old as Chaucer. That they have had a good 
deal of influence on the development of the 
United States can be doubted by no one who 
recalls the career of Andrew Jackson, and 
the sources from which that savage states- 
man drew his strength. It is still the pio- 
neer world, with pioneering left out, and the 
whistle of the encroaching railroad daily 
screaming out its ultimate doom. The third 
instalment of Mrs. Gilbert’s Stage Remi- 
niscences concludes these papers. Perhaps 
for New Yorkers her incidental sketch of 
Mr. Augustin Daly is as interesting as any- 
thing in them. While it is very eulogistic, 
it leaves no trait out, and gives a picture 
of the career of a manager and playwright 
unique in its own day, and not likely to 
be repeated. Of his audacity, which may 
fairly be said to have been phenomenal, 
she gives one or two amusing instances. 
Not only did he successfully introduce Miss 
Irwin to London, France, and Germany, 
notwithstanding that he was warned by his 
advisers that her fun was “peculiarly Amer- 
ican’; not only did he improve Shakspere 
with Dalyan jokes, but he actually brought 
out in Paris before a French audience a 
version of his own of ‘Les Surprises du 
Divorce,”’ and this in the very theatre where 
it had originally been brought out by an 
uncommonly good French company; and 
made it ‘‘go.” All his company seem to 
have held him in a certain kind of awe. 
His management was a sort of spell; under 
the influence of it they produced results 
which they themselves did not understand. 
“Skipper,’’ by Sewell Ford, with illustrations 
by Frederic Dorr Steele, reproduced in col- 
ors, is a little too much in the order of 
“Black Beauty” to be called original, but is 
a pretty story. E. W. Hornung’s ‘“‘The Last 
Laugh” (part of his ‘‘Adventures of the 
Amateur Cracksman’’), with illustrations by 
F. C. Yohn, will no doubt appear in a book; 
the isolated tales show a good deal of in- 
genuity. 


~——Harper’s most valuable article is Sidney 
Whitman’s “Rise of Berlin.” The develop- 
ment of German town life in the last half 
century is not in itself extraordinary, for 
the same thing has been going on every- 
where; what makes it seem extraordinary 
is the fact that, in Germany, modern urban 
life has suddenly made its appearance in a 
country which in so many other respects 
preserves the picturesque and antique ef- 
fects of earlier times. We find Milwaukee 
cheek by jowl with Rothenburg, funiculars 
running up Nerobergs, ‘‘up-to-date”’ peep- 
shows a stone’s throw from the Cathedral 
of Cologne. Berlin is a city of yesterday; 
the paternal government which makes it 
perhaps the best-regulated city in the world 
is antique in its origin, modern in its ideals. 
Prussian police is a by-word even in Ger- 
Many itself. Ambulance stations at street 
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corners, arrows on the houses to show the 
stranger which way the numbers run, a cab 
system in which overcharging is absolutely 
prevented—all these little details are thor- 
oughly Prussian, as is the “relentless, never- 
ceasing, systematic war” that is “carried on 
by day and by night against dirt, adultera- 
tion, and every other form of human negli- 
gence and dishonest manipulation.”” To an 
Anglo-Saxon, with his inherited ideas of 
personal liberty and dislike of petty gov- 
ernmental interference, there is too much 
of this; but the tree must be judged by its 
fruits, and the tree is not Anglo-Saxon. 
Luxury is making its way in Berlin; but, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary wealth 
of the city, “‘the number of people whose 
riches would accord with English and Amer- 
ican ideas of great wealth is still exceed- 
ingly small.’ Only twelve persons have an 
income of over $250,000, and the richest man 
in Berlin is worth only some $7,000,000. 
Pooh! one is inclined to say—a one-horse 
town after all. Still, brother billionaire, 
it is a better policed town, and a better 
swept town, and a better managed town 
than that in which even our billions cannot 
prevent ash-can and newspaper-littered 
streets, nor Tammany police, nor yel- 
low press. Of the illustrated papers, the 
most noticeable continues to be Woodrow 
Wilson’s instalment of his “Colonies and 
Nation.” ‘“‘Serpent-Worshippers of India,’ 
by Walter H. Tribe, and ‘The Australian 
Squatter,” by H. C. Macllvaine, are also 
worth looking into. 


—The magazines have all had their heads 
more or less turned by the demand for fic- 
tion, short and long; there is, however, still 
a large public which desires something more 
solid than mere entertainment. For this 
the Century makes provision, not only in 
Augustine Birrell’s ‘“‘Down the Rhine,”’ which 
this time carries us from Coblentz to Rot- 
terdam, but in three or four other papers. 
“The Transportation of Iron,” by Waldon 
Fawcett, is an interesting paper, giving 
some account of an industry of whose fea- 
tures few have more than a vague idea. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
it is the fact that means should have been 
found of getting such work as the handling 
of ore done by machinery. ‘Of a part of the 
ore it may be said that, from the time it 
leaves the hills of the Northern wilderness 
until it is set down in the smoky valleys 
that lead up from the Mississippi, not a 
human hand touches it.’’ Mechanical shov- 
els, doing the work of scores of men, shov- 
el it into the cars at the mines; gravity 
carries it from there to the holds of the 
lake iron-ships; and, the voyage over, me- 
chanical arms unload these into farm-wag- 
ons.”” Charles Dudley Warner's ‘‘Fashions in 
Literature,” a posthumous critical paper, 
suggestS as many questions as it answers. 
“A great deal of the reading done,” it says, 
“is mere contagion,” a sort of communicated 
disease; and nothing is lost by not having 
it. This, however, is a law of nature, con- 
nected with man’s mimetic disposition, and 
we cannot escape it. Fashions have suc- 
ceeded one another in literature, as they have 
in clothes, but the trouble just now seems 
to be that fashions are actually bred like 
“cultures,’’ and that the breeders sow them 
in otherwise healthy organisms for profit, 
with great success, until there is no mental 
health in us. There seems to be no cure 
in sight, except for those happy individuals 
who learn to know a good book from a bad 
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one—a matter as certainly possible, says Mr 
Warner, as to know a fresh egg from a 
stale one. The anonymous article giving 


“personal reminiscences of Queen Victorta’’ 
is worth reading. The writer saw her con 
stantly in the summer of I886, during a 
“four-weeks’ peep into English court life 
while temporarily forming part of the suite 
of an Illustrious Personage, a guest of th: 
Queen's, at Osborne Cottage.”’ 
here seen, differs from Victoria as usually 
painted in displaying a certain bétise and 
aloofness, perhaps the result of age. “Ma 
laria and Certain Mosquitoes,” by L. O 
Howard, Chief Entomologist of the De 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, is 
one of those fairy-tales of medical science 
which make us dream of a future for human 
life free from disease 


Vietoria, as 


-Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith has an articl 
in the Aflantie on “The Next Step in Mu 
nicipal Reform.” The first step he con 
siders to be the effort to establish the merit 
system in the civil service. Achievement in 


this fleld may be as yet but “tentative 


but “we have finally reached clearness of 
vision and unity of purpose." The second 
step must be to strike at boss control in an 


other stronghold—-that of 
corporations,” 4. ¢., those which supply wa 
ter, gas, electricity, and 
Such corporations, Mr. Smith thinks, must 
be controlled by the city, or the bosses, 
through them, will control it If their ra 
pacious corruption cannot be controlled, then 
all ‘‘publiec utilities’’ must be vested in the 
public itself. To many people this seems 
only disguised socialism. If there is any 
thing in the argument, it must apply else 
where than in cities; and indeed the legal 
substance of it has been applied by the Su 
preme Court to the railroads in the Granger 
cases. Mr. Smith thinks the idea of public 
franchise charters creating irrepealable con 
tracts, the profits of which are to go to 
private stockholders, ‘“‘abhorrent’’; and per- 
haps the Croton water works are less con 
ducive to boss rule than the New York trac- 
tion system, but certainly the Federal Post- 
office has not been productive of purity in 
government at Washington. 
the ‘‘public utility’’ question cannot be set 
tled by any abstract proposition, and if the 
management of all the “public utilities’ of 
New York were vested to-morrow in the 
city, they might be only more power in the 
hands of Tammany Hall. Tammany, by the 
way, is, we believe, an eleemosynary co! 
poration, founded for 
poses; do not let us be 
names. “The Household of a Russian 
Prince,” by Mary Louise Dunbar, is an a 
count by an English lady of her life as gov 
erness of the daughter of a Russian prince. 
It is full of life-like touches, and bears i 
ternal evidence of veracity; but is not the 
spelling ‘‘Petumpkin,”’ for Potemkin, rathe: 
a novel variation? 


“public servic: 


transportation 


To our mind 


charitable pur- 


deceived by 


—Byron's ‘Letters and Journals’ are out 
stripping the Poems in Mr. John Murray 
definitive edition (New York 
which we have several times had occasion 
to praise. Volumes iv. and v. of the ‘Let 
ters’ have appeared since our last notice 
but so far we have only three volumes of 
the ‘Poetical Works.” We may hope that 
the slower progress of the latter indicat 
more care in the proofreading, and conse 
quently a better text, than the third volttm 
exhibited. The abundance and richness of 
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the new materials which Mr. Murray has 
at his disposal are no less striking than here- 
tofore. Volume iv. (November, 1816— 
March, 1820) contains fifty-six unprinted let- 
ters, including several to Byron’s sister 
Augusta, to Wedderburn Webster, and to 
Richard Hoppner. Volume v. carries the 
correspondence through December 21, 1821. 
and also brings out much fresh material. 
Mr. Prothero’s preface misdates the limits 
as ‘“‘April, 1820—October, 1821’’—an almost 
unaccountable lapse in so accurate an edi- 
tor. The latest letter is numbered 785, as 
against 431, the number which it bears in 
Halleck’s American edition, heretofore the 
most complete. Together, these volumes 
cover Byron’s stay in Venice, his visit to 
Rome, his residence at the Palazzo Guicci- 
oli in Ravenna, and his removal to Pisa. 
‘‘Manfred,”’ the last canto of ‘“‘Childe Har- 
old” (what Mr. Henley would call ‘the fourth 
Harold’), five cantos of “Don Juan,” and 
the unapproachable ‘Vision of Judgment,”’ 
with several dramatic pieces, were produced 
in this period. As for the letters, new and 
old, they are as entertaining as anything 
can well be. Byron could hardly draw on his 
banker without individualizing the document. 
Besides the letters, there is a great mass of 
miscellaneous material, either from Byron’s 
pen or illustrative of his life. The most 
important addition to our previous stock is 
the complete text of the ‘Detached 
Thoughts,’ now first printed from the manu- 
script (chapter xxiii). Volume v. also con- 
tains Byron’s Diary for January and Febru- 
ary, 1821. Mr. Prothero’s editorial labors 
are marked by the same elegance and dili- 
gent accuracy that we have more than once 
commended. The illustrations are pertinent 
and wel! executed. 


—In a remarkable paper on ‘The Sources 
of Titus Andronicus,’ just published by the 
Modern Language Association, Mr. Harold 
Fuller comes very near to settling a vexed 
Shaksperian question—we should say that 
he had quite settled it if such matters ever 
allowed themselves to be finally disposed of. 
Mr. Fuller has subjected the German ‘“Tra- 
geedia von Tito Andronico’’ and the Dutch 
“‘Aren en Titus” of Jan Vos to a searching 
examination, comparing them with the 
tragedy that goes under the name of Shak- 
spere. He finds convincing proof that neither 
the Dutch nor the German play is derived 
from the extant English ‘Titus Andronicus,” 
and he makes it equally clear that neither 
of them is an adaptation of the other. The 
reader has no difficulty in admitting these 
points. Then comes one of the prettiest 
combinations we have ever seen in an essay 
of this kind. By means of a full, lucid, and 
admirably arranged analysis of the three 
plays, Mr. Fuller brings out the unexpected 
but indubitable fact that Vos and the Ger- 
man tragedy, taken together, provide the 
whole plot of Shakspere’s ‘‘Titus Androni- 
cus,”” supplementing each other in a way 
that only. the most credulous ineredulity 
could ascribe to chance. The inference fol- 
lows almost of itself: in these two foreign 
dramas we have translations or adaptations 
of the lost English play or plays that le 
at the basis of the extant tragedy. For 
sufficient reasons, Mr. Fuller decides for 
two such plays rather than a single one. He 
shows that no other theory will account for 
the situation without raising more difficul- 
ties than it lays, and he cites testimony 
from Henslowe’s ‘Diary’ for the existence 
of these two plays. Mr. Fuller supports his 





main thesis not only by arguments from 
plot—though these are sufficiently convinc- 
ing—but by a discriminating study of the 
style and imagery of the Shaksperian ‘‘Ti- 
tus’”’ as compared with the Dutch and the 
German, Particularly subtle is his discovery 
and treatment of certain passages in which 
“the mind of the author [of the English 
“Titus’’] has been so stimulated by certain 
hints in his originals that he has created 
images and conceits and dramatic artifices 
which are not identical’ with their proto- 
types. In conclusion, Mr. Fuller expresses 
the opinion that Shakspere is the author of 
the English tragedy that we have, and that 
it dates from 1594, promising to return to 
these theses in a future investigation. Pro- 
fessor Baker appends a learned and closely 
reasoned note, in which Mr. Fuller’s inter- 
pretation of Henslowe is substantiated by 
evidence drawn from the history of the ac- 
tors’ companies toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. 


—Dr. Furnivall has issued a circular in 
the form of a letter to librarians in the 
United States that deserves to have every 
attention paid to it. It is a plea for the 
Early English Text Society, in which his 
own interest has always been so active and 
so great. He offers to libraries al! its Texts, 
to the end of 1900, at the reduced price of 
$3 a year for each series, instead of $5.25. 
“The English language,’’ he says, “is the 
birthright of every American as well as of 
every Englishman. Cynewulf, Cedmon, Al- 
fred, Bede, Wyclif, Langland, Chaucer, and 
their successors belong to every one in the 
States as much as they do to every one in 
Britain. But we in England have the old 
men’s manuscripts; you in the States have 
none, or hardly any. Your scholars and 
students want prints of these MSS. for the 
study of our common mother-tongue. With 
such prints as they have, your scholars have 
done admirable work; but they and we want 
more Texts to work on. The poor Early 
English Text Society has been doing its 
best since 1864 to supply this want; but it 
has never had enough money to print the 
Texts its editors have offered it.’’ Dr. 
Furnivall thinks that if American libraries 
would support the Society, the necessary 
money would be forthcoming, and American 
scholars would profit at very small cost. 
He does not hesitate to declare that the 
Early English Text and the Chaucer So- 
cieties have not had a tenth part of the help 
they are justified in expecting from America, 
“considering the right of the States in the 
past of English speech.’’ And he concludes 
with a reminder that the new century is a 
good time for a start, and an earnest re- 
quest that all United States libraries sub- 
scribe at once to the Society and buy its 
back Texts as soon as possible. It may be 
that nothing but just such a personal appeal 
was needed to arouse the attention and in- 
terest of the directors of the principal li- 
braries throughout this country. 





THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


The Peace Conference at The Hague. By Fred- 
erick W. Holls, D.C.L. Macmillan Co, 
1900. 


Political history, Ike biography or per- 
sonal memoirs, suffers sorely from the ty- 
ranny of caution. The most lively and often 
the most important details do not see the 
light till the generation which could best 





enjoy them has passed away. Through the 
belated publication of Saint-Simon’s writ- 
ings his contemporaries certainly lost in 
them far more than we have gained. In 
like manner the secret diplomacy of Louis 
XV., with which the Comte de Broglie of the 
eighteenth century might have thrilled his 
public, falls rather tamely from the aca- 
demic pen of his nineteenth-century kins- 
man. Secrets, like claret, lose their flavor 
with over-keeping. 


Mr. Holls has gone into print without de- 
lay, but with the true reserve of the diplo- 
matic personage. He is no mere chronicler, 
for he appeals to the general reader as well 
as to the student. But though he has placed 
the official acts of the Peace Conference in 
a narrative setting as picturesque as the 
etiquette of his profession would permit, 
we cannot but regret his failure to show us 
the inner workings of the game, the faces 
of the cards played by his colleagues and 
fellow-members. Like Thucydides, he gives 
us neat reports of the principal speeches, 
all admirably translated, and a full ac- 
count of the more important debates, such 
as that on the dum-dum bullet. But these 
were formal utterances, and intended for 
eventual publicity. He tells us nothing of 
the unofficial discussions, or of those silent 
conflicts of policy which are all the better 
known because never openly mentioned. The 
rest of the acts of the Conference, and all 
that it did or failed to do, and why his 
Holiness was excluded, and how the Ger- 
mans were won over, are they not written 
in the book of the private chronicles of Mr. 
Holls? But these things may never be re- 
vealed to our generation, though reporters 
shall run to and fro and the knowledge of 
the press shall be increased. When so able 
a writer has been behind the scenes, and, 
as an important member of the United 
States Commission, has had such ample 
means of information, his silence seems par- 
ticularly unkind. However, we must rest 
content with what he gives us, a succinct 
history of the proceedings of the Hague 
Conference, and the only complete account 
of it that has appeared in English. 

His tone may be thought somewhat ex- 
travagant in its optimism, especially in view 
of certain recent events, wherein the arti- 
cle of the Second Convention which forbids 
pillage has been openly set at nought by 
several of the signatory Powers. But his 
avowed conviction that the Conference ‘‘ac- 
complished a great and glorious result’ is 
chiefly based on the Convention for the 
Peaceful Adjustment of International Dif- 
ferences, popularly known as the Arbitration 
Treaty, and, as to that great work, it would 
be premature to assert that his praise is ex- 
aggerated. Certainly his cheerfulness is 
preferable to the pessimism displayed by 
M. Geouffre de Lapradelle, whose recent 
commentary on the Conference is the French 
equivalent of Mr. Holls’s book. The French 
professor indulges in sarcasm or in bitter 
regrets over the selfishness of particular 
states, especially of England, and the ti- 
midity and inefficiency of the Conference. 
Mr. Holls abuses nobody; he endeavors to 
point out the solid benefits attained, and 
bids us be thankful for them. This sure- 
ly is the more helpful and sensible course. 

The introductory chapter gives a short 
account of the events that led up to the 
Russian rescript of August 24, 1898, propos- 
ing a reduction of armaments, and to the 
much broader circular issued by Count 
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Muravieff on January 11, 1899, which added 
to the original proposal seven other subjects 
for international discussion. The eight 
points named in that circular formed the 
programme of the famous Conference which 
met at The Hague on May 18, 1899. The 
second chapter describes the opening of the 
Conference, and gives a full list of the dele- 
gates, the inaugural speeches, and the as- 
signment of the committees. The three fol- 
lowing chapters describe the work of the 
First, Second, and Third Committees re- 
spectively, giving the final text of the three 
Conventions, article by article, interspersed 
with historical comment. It may be noted 
that the fifth chapter, which covers the 
elaboration of the Arbitration Treaty by the 
Third Committee, is much longer than the 
two preceding chapters put together, name- 
ly, those which discuss the humanizing of 
war and the extension of the Geneva Con- 
vention to maritime warfare. This is part- 
ly perhaps due to the fact that Mr. Holls 
was himself a member of the Third Com- 
mittee; partly, no doubt, to his belief that 
the Arbitration Treaty is by far the most 
important fruit of the Conference. 

The sixth chapter, a short one, summarizes 
the efforts made by the United States, as in 
1856, to secure some agreement for the im- 
munity of private property at sea. These 
efforts failed, owing apparently to ‘‘absence 
of instructions” alleged by the British and 
French envoys, and no action was taken by 
the Conference, beyond expressing a ‘‘pious 
wish” that the subject might be further con- 
sidered in the future. Here Mr. Holls has 
been so discreet that we do not learn what 
were the obstacles to an agreement, though 
from the Rouen debate of last year it may 
be conjectured that they were serious. 

The seventh chapter, headed ‘“‘The Con- 
ference from Day to Day,” gives some in- 
teresting hints as to the difficulties which 
beset the assembly, together with a list of 
the original ‘‘adhesions’’ (since increased) 
and a report of the closing addresses. Here 
appears also the letter from Leo XIII. to 
Queen Wilhelmina, in which the moral sup- 
port of his Holiness is bestowed upon the 
Conference, and, as an indirect protest 
against his exclusion from it, the fact is 
mentioned that he was even then acting as 
arbitrator between two South American 
States. 

The eighth and last chapter discusses 
hopefully the work of the Conference in its 
general bearings, and vindicates the right 
of the Arbitration Treaty to be regarded as 
“the Magna Charta of International Law.” 
There follow the full text of the Conventions 
in the original French, accompanied by an 
English translation, the report made to Mr. 
Hay by the American Commission, an ac- 
count of the Grotius celebration, and an in- 
dex. 

Such is an outline of this practical work, 
which should be viewed as a handbook ra- 
ther than as a treatise. Probably many of 
the omissions that we may regret were made 
deliberately, in order to employ large type 
and yet keep within the limits of a single 
volume. But if economy of space was an ob- 
ject, we cannot see why the entire contents 
of the three Conventions, the six ‘‘Wishes,”’ 
and the three Declarations need have been 
printed twice—first in the text proper, and 
again in the appendix; nor why, for the stu- 
dent’s benefit, a few more modest foot- 
notes—the foundation-stones of a learned 
book, as Andrew Lang happily calls them— 
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might not have been inserted. The treaties 
on the laws of war and on the extension of 
the Red Cross system to naval warfare are 
of first-rate importance, yet the comments 
devoted to those documents seem distinctly 
meagre. They do not even explain the points 
of difference between the former treaty and 
the Geneva articles of 1868, nor between the 
latter treaty and the Brussels project of 
1874. 


In his laudable desire to exhibit only the 
best side of the Conference, our author veils 
its chief weakness, the avoidance of difficult 
questions. When discussing, for instance, 
the article of the Second Convention on the 
right of non-combatants to resist invasion, 
and the more liberal rules proposed by the 
British and Swiss Envoys, to which Germany 
and Russia successfully objected, he does not 
mention that the Conference failed to legal- 
ize the rising of a population in territory 
once occupied by the enemy, and to condemn 
the infliction of reprisals upon districts in 
which such risings occur. If Germany should 
again invade France, nothing in these Con- 
ventions would prevent her army from re- 
peating the famous General Orders of Octo- 
ber, 1870. This is almost as much as to say 
that in one respect the Conference made 
no improvement. Again, in his remarks on 
Art. 25 of the Second Convention, which 
forbids the bombardment by land forces of 
undefended towns, the author does not ex- 
plain, or even record, the failure to extend 
this beneficent prohibition to the naval 
bombardment of open ports or of coast 
towns, such as The Hague. In short, we 
think that the practical bearings, as well as 
the origin, of those important regulations, 
might, without appreciable increase in the 
size of this volume, have been made more 
intelligible. 

It is when he comes to his favorite treaty, 
on Good Offices, Mediation, and Arbitration, 
that Mr. Holls is at his best. His’ com- 
mentary throws much light not only on the 
meaning and purpose of the clauses, but 
also on the difficulties which surrounded their 
birth. This history shovld therefore be read 
by all who may be inclined to blame the Con- 
ference for accomplishing little. Our author's 
modesty is worthy of note. For, besides orig- 
inating the eighth Article (on Special Media- 
tion) and going at a critical juncture on a 
mission to Berlin, he played an important 
part throughout the proceedings. Yet in 
his book he often appears disguised under 
the title of ‘‘the American representative.” 

To those who underrate the results accom- 
plished at The Hague we may answer, with 
Mr. Holls, “‘It was a Conference of practical 
men, not of dreamers and enthusiasts, and 
its work is to be judged accordingly.’’ While 
it did not perform miracles, such as the 
abolition of war, it certainly took more 
practical measures for the mitigation of war 
and the preservation of peace than were ever 
adopted by any previous gathering of the 
peoples. To those, on the other hand, who 
overrate its achievements, we may point 
out that its rules for war are not particularly 
original, and its safeguards of peace not 
completely effective. The peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes still depends, 
as of old, upon the principle that where 
there’s a will there’s a way. The only dif- 
ference is that the Arbitration Treaty now 
shows us a more excellent way. A lofty 
and impartial tribunal stands henceforth 
organized, before which nations may obtain 





a prompt hearing, and the action of which 





will not be delayed by questions of juris- 
diction or procedure. 

That no agreement should have been made 
for the compulsory submission to this tri 
bunal of certain classes of cases was to many 
persons disappointing. Such an agreement 
as shown in this journal at the time, was 
much to be desired, and would indeed have 
been an immense step forward But the 
nations are timid, and cannot be driven. To 
have made them step together, even without 
stepping forward, is in itself no mean 
achievement. This the ‘onference accom- 
plished. We ought not, therefore, to cuon- 
demn it too severely, if progress was occa- 
sionally sacrificed for the sake of unanimity. 
The ‘Wishes’ and Declarations may, and 
the regulations of warfare must, do ultimate 
good. Time alone can show whether the 
Permanent Court will fulfil the sanguine 
hopes which Mr. Holls has voiced with so 
much temperate conviction. 


THE INDIAN OF COMMERCE 


For purposes of literary classification, all 
Indians may be divided, quite regardless of 
linguistic affinities, into three sole tribes 
—-the human, the inhuman, and the super- 
human. There is the actual aborigine, in- 
teresting to competent fiction as to science 
because he is a man and at the same time 
a living archive from the childhood of the 
race. There is the wooden eikon which 
stands for questionable cigars or unques 
tionable penny-a-lining—in either case a 
mere peg upon which to hang commercial 
profit. And there is also the Red Man of 
Rhapsody—a conveniently distant fiction to 
carry heroics which would seem rather too 
absurd if fathered upon poor human nature 
as we see it next door. With the last-men- 
tioned tribe deals one of the handsomest 
and one of the most preposterous books of 
the season, ‘A Child of the Sun,’ by 
Charles Eugene Banks (Stone) Brilliant 
as a parrot in mechanical coloration, the 
text also seems to have undergone some 
mental ‘three-color process.’ Fenimore 
Cooper was cold ethnography to this, and 
even Prescott’s Empire of Montezuma quite 
as true to life. There is nothing Indian 
in these pages, except the good intention. A 
curbstone version of the “legend of the 
Piasau serves for warp; and into it the 
author has woven a truly curious fabric of 
girl-graduate mundiloquence and scope 
Nominally in prose, the book is in fact very 
largely couched in wilful and poor Hia- 
wathan measure, doubly cheap by being 
masked in “‘long type.” Perhaps the most 
diagrammatic comment on the quality of 
the volume is in its own exemplary lines 
about ‘“‘Pakoble,”’ belle of the “Arctide’’ 
tribe, who was “‘so perfect in beauty that 
the artists of the Arctides often begged 
the favor of her time, that they might 
preserve her loveliness to future genera 
tions.” It must be said that the fifteen 
“color-type”’ 
are far and away above their company and 
their sort. Of no value as racial types, 


illustrations, by Louis Betts, 


they are very uncommonly attractive and 
sympathetic, and not without a touch of 
real poetry in conception as well as in 
color-scheme. Its whole dress would befit 
a worthier volume. 

In boards and “bleating buckskin” (born 
sheep) and of a cover design grateful to 
the wsthetic if not to the scientific eye, 
‘An Alphabet of Indians’ (Russell) is 4 
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posthumous collection from Emery Leverett 
Williams. The twenty-six folio-page draw- 
ings, bluntly posteresque, are not ill-done 
in their sort. As to verisimilitude, how- 
ever, they are much closer to the alphabet 
than to the Indian—as doubtless should be 
expected of diversions in this category, 
under which the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus 
come up, with the processional years, as 
Brownies, Gibson-Girls, Pickaninnies, Wild 
Animals I Have Guessed At, and so on. 
It is a special altruism of the alphabet 
that it furnishes more or less pretext for 
just about the largest number of drawings 
that may safely be marketed at once. All 
twenty-five of the tribes here compulsorily 
foregathered look much more like one an- 
other than like themselves, and the ethnic 
differentiation of them would be hopeless 
but for the convenient lettering. The al- 
ternate pages of text are wholly common- 
place, and very largely misleading—thanks, 
chiefly, to an apparent system of attributing 
traits, heard-of as “Indian,” to the tribe 
whose page chances to have most space 
left. ‘‘Travvis poles,”’ and jackrabbits that 
burrow, are among the contributions to 
knowledge here presented. Children, at 
whom the book is seemingly levelled, will 
find no special thrill in its pictures, and no 
competent information whatever in its let- 
terpress. 

George Bird Grinnell’s ‘Jack among the 
Indians’ is a boy's book, in which interest 
must derive from no special magnetism or 
impulse of the author, but from his pecu- 
liarly matter-of-fact habit of narration, as 
cf a real happening in settings as familiar 
to him as attractive to all boys. This is 
not necessarily dispraise. Like Mr. Grin- 
nell’s more serious work, this tale is an 
unimaginative, every-day presentment of 
Western and Indian themes by a man who 
has a very unusual practical familiarity 
with both. 

Amid the perennial output of books which 
might in fact just as well be about any other 
topic whatever, but, for considerations of 
the market, are anilined with a weak suffu- 
sion of Indian, it is a graceful pleasure to 
commend Albert Ernest Jenks’s honest and 
unpretentious story of ‘The Childhood of 
Ji-Shib, the Ojibwa.’ It is for ‘popular’ 
consumption, but Dr. Jenks’s technical paper 
on "The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper 
Lakes’’ gave us reason to expect the ac- 
curacy we find here. Without special liter- 
ary grace, beyond its directness and home- 
ly intuition, the little book is workmanlike, 
interesting, and informative. It will appeal 
to unspoiled children of any age, and will 
repay their interest with principle. The 
author’s decorations can hardly be said to 
better the page. Nor does Professor Mc- 
Gee's introduction add to the accuracy of a 
generally reliable book, with his gloss upon 
“the Red Man" and the ‘Red child.” Our 
aborigines are brown. A veritable “Red In- 
dian’ would be as much a treasure for any 
museum a8 a marked man among his people. 
With much more creditable observation, he 
calls us “red.” 

For reasons not particularly obscure, our 
generic Indian policy seems not only not to 
stimulate, but in fact to strangle, the indi- 
vidual and potential mentality which all 
first-hand students have detected in our 
American aborigine. Politically denied the 
civie status and responsibility which should 
develop him; submerged in an interminable 
tulelage which is devised rather for the 
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tutor’s convenience than for the ward’s bet- 
terment, and has no logical plan of majority; 
bound down to a scheme of “education” 
which is almost exclusively materialistic, it 
is small wonder that he has failed to give 
us a literature which should have been 
fascinating and precious almost beyond com- 
pare—the unadulterated expression of a peo- 
ple clear-thinking, unsophisticated, far 
nearer to nature than we may ever again 
come, and of opportunity for a valuable 
connotation of our own history. That which 
should have been the foreword of any real 
conspectus of ‘‘American Literature,’ the 
word of the First Americans, has somewhere 
been smothered in our processes. The great 
Government print-factory schools turn out 
still faster their bolts of human calico, and 
in more unvarying patterns of mediocrity. 
Witb another generation, the literal aborigi- 
nal mind, with all its value of originality, 
individuality, and nearness to the unsophis- 
ticated fact, will have disappeared. There 
will be Indians no longer, but smatters of 
“white men’’ under a brown complexion. We 
have somewhere, somehow, wasted our 
chance to bring out one of the most sig- 
nificant, instructive, and delightful members 
American scholarship might have had—the 
classics of the First Americans. And this is 
strange, for a consciously superior nation. 
We have thus far developed nothing to rival, 
nor even fairly to suggest, that astonishing 
“school” of American Indian poets, essay- 
ists, theologues, and historians evolved and 
nurtured by Spanish rule in Mexico, Peru, 
and other American colonies, more than 
three hundred years ago. The poetry, the 
oratory, the simple but adequate philosophy, 
of cur own tribes, have been clearly enough 
vouched for, and more or less competently 
recorded, by our students of their folklore, 
their ethnology, and their history—but why 
not by themselves? Why have we had no 
Tezozomoc, no Camargo, no Diego Duran, no 
Salcamayhua, no Ixtlilxochitls, to give us 
American history from the side of the in- 
vaded? Why not even a Garcilaso de la 
Vega, whose notorious ‘Comentarios Reales’ 
and ‘Florida del Inca’ are quite as scientific 
and sober history as much that still sells 
enormously among us in three-volume edi- 
tions; whose sixteenth-century ethnology is 
still unconfessedly followed in very many 
pretentious works; and whose rare and 
hardly known little volume of poems (1581) 
is as saturated a solution of Virgil as the 
best Harvard undergraduate of them all 
could write now if he tried? 


The answer is, of course, that our Govern- 
ment plan of Indian education is neither de- 
vised nor operated by poets and historians, 
nor yet aimed at producing them. It has 
devolved some Indian police, some Rough 
Riders amenable to Rooseveltian discipline, 
several very tolerable brass-bands, and foot- 
ball teams much more than tolerable. But 
these are its jewels. Its average output is of 
cobblers, tinkers, typesetters, and the like, 
who can have no livelihood if they go home 
to their nomad fathers, and who presently 
will be “looked after’’ by the labor unions if 
they presume to practise these industries in 
competition with “Americans.” Also, farm 
hands—not at all farmers, for they are taught 
by non-farmers, mostly, and in every event 
taught the tenets which are not only useless 
but prejudicial when applied to the unlike 
climatic conditions where their tribal lands 
are situated, Most vital of all, as a smother- 





er of human development, our system takes 
the Indian child away from home (confes- 
sedly, the farther the better), for more con- 
venience of the instructor, and teaches him 
not only without, but practically against, the 
filial and human affections. In effect, the In- 
dian home figures in this plan simply as a 
potential breeder of more pupils—who must, 
however, be taught, with more or less brutal 
directness, to despise their parents, and who 
are forced to abandon any language in which 
they might converse with those parents. The 
vital wisdom of the old plan, perhaps unfor- 
mulated, but so basic that its common-sense 
humanity atoned for and outweighed the feu- 
dal and ecclesiastic coloration, was that it 
taught and uplifted the home and the child 
at the same time. If the child must learn 
Spanish, so did his parents. He was still 
able to talk with his mother—and now in 
two languages. It is notorious that in our 
scheme many children are sent home unable 
to speak to or understand their mothers in 
any tongue whatever. There was in the old 
régime a certain devout patience (lacking in 
ours) which did not have to extinguish the 
native tongue to teach the new one. Under 
that mediwval system, the pupil was part of 
the family and part of the State; not a mere 
unit of raw material for a machine-tender to 
“work up” on salary. 

Yet now and then, by sheer character, an 
Indian does rise superior to our Govern- 
mental planing-machine—not because_of our 
system, but in its direct despite. For in- 
stance, it is notorious that the remarkable 
papers of Zitkala-Sa in the Atlantic brought 
down upon her head an avalanche of instruc- 
torial wrath—most of it in ludicrous rhetori- 
cal contrast to her clean and high-minded 
style. Yet those papers were true and of 
serious value, as field students know, and 
from the merely literary viewpoint had an 
uncommon quality and a humanity as unsul- 
lied and refreshing as a mountain brook. 

Entirely different, but of no less signifi- 
cance, is ‘The Middle Five,’ by Francis la 
Flesche, son of the Omaha chief E-Sta-ma- 
za, and well known to students by his collab- 
oration with Miss Fletcher upon the folklore 
and songs of his people. It is an unaffected, 
admirably human, story of Indian boyhood 
at school—a modest Omaha ‘Tom Brown’; 
charming because so real and unconscious a 
human document; valuable because so literal 
a transcript of the aboriginal mind. In the in- 
troduction, Mr. La Flesche says, in the quiet- 
est way, many things whose apparently inno- 
cent sarcasm will doubtless be least felt by 
those who are most in need of it. The fron- 
tispiece, a sympathetic drawing in colors, 
adds to the virtue of the book, for it is by 
a young Indian girl striving against mostly 
objective odds to make a living as an Amer- 
ican illustrator, Miss Angel de Cora. Thor- 
oughly likable for its own sake, this little 
volume must have its place with libraries 
and students as one of the very few, and one 
of the most considerable, literary produc- 
tions of our conterminous American Indian. 


Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice 
Holmes. The Macmillan Co. 


In this thick but not unwieldy volume, 
the autbor, who is favorably known to Eng- 
lish readers by his ‘History of the Indian 
Mutiny,’ presents the results of eleven years 
of patient toil. His point of view is that 
of the historian rather than the philologist; 
his aim at the beginning was simply to tell 
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the story of Cesar’s campaigns in Gaul in 
such a way as to “relieve the weariness of 
the schoolboys, whose lot it is to flounder, 
in ceaseless conflict with the Ablative Ab- 
solute, through the pages of the ‘Commen- 
taries.’’’ Being a conscientious worker, 
who could not rest satisfied with superficial 
explanations, he soon found himself over- 
whelmed with the number of difficult prob- 
lems suggested by the Latin text, and by 
the enormous literature which has grown up 
around it. The student of history who is 
impatient of the slowness with which good 
work is done, may derive no little consola- 
tion from the author’s confession, which is 
worth quoting as a statement of a high 
ideal (preface, p. vii): 

“T had no intention of writing a history 
of the Gauls; my subject was their con- 
quest by Julius Ceasar; but I was bound to 
take as much pains to understand their his- 
tory as if I had been ambitious of writing 
it. As I plunged deeper and deeper into 
the slough, I saw that many of the prob- 
lems were insoluble; but this did not ab- 
solve me from the duty of grappling with 
them. Even if an historical or geographical 
problem cannot be solved with mathemati- 
cal certainty, probability may be attainable; 
and, if one solution is as good or as bad as 
another, the reader has the right to ask 
the reason why. It is something even to 
fix precisely the extent of one’s ignorance. 
Either i must leave the subject alone, or I 
must master it. If the study of Cesar is 
arduous, it is fascinating. Year after year 
I read on and on, quite as much for the 
delight of learning as for the ambition of 
instructing.’’, 

The genesis of the volume gives the key 
to the contents. In Part I. we have a clear 
and graphic narrative of Cesar’s conquest, 
divided into nine chapters; in Part II., which 
fills more than 650 pages of smaller print, 
Mr. Holmes undertakes to elucidate all the 
important questions that suggested them- 
selves to him in the course of his work. 
Besides these main divisions, there are, at 
the beginning, three excursuses upon the 
busts of Julius Cesar, the bibliography of 
the Gallic War, and the reliability of the 
results obtained by Col. Stoffel in his ex- 
cavations on the sites of Cesar’s camps. 
The full general index is supplemented by 
a useful index of authors; besides the map 
of Gaul, there are several plans and illus- 
trations, and, from a mechanical point of 
view, the book is well made. 

The narrative begins with a portrayal of 
the conditions which made the conquest of 
Gaul by the Romans not only possible, but 
inevitable; it ends with the termination of 
the struggle, in 51 B. c. It follows the text 
of Cesar closely, and admits nothing from 
other sources without good evidence; yet 
it is much more than a translation, and, 
while attractive to the general reader from 
the vigor of its style, it will be found of 
interest to more advanced students of the 
‘Commentaries’ for the reason that it em- 
bodies the main conciusions of the author's 
special studies. 

Of the dissertations and notes in Part II. 
it is not too much to say that they form the 
best commentary on Cesar’s masterpiece 
available in any language. They are group- 
ed in seven sections. In the first the author 
discusses briefly the manuscripts and edi- 
tions of the ‘Gallic War,’ and the date of 
composition, which, with the majority of 
scholars, he is inclined to assign to 51 or 50 
B. c.; he then reviews at length the argu- 
ments for and against the credibility of 
Cesar’s narrative, concluding with a strong 
and, as we think, successful’ vindication of 
ite general trustworthiness, 
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ethnology and geography of Gaul, together 
fill nearly a third of the volume. How 
meagre are the data, how uncertain the con- 
clusions, how great the number of obscure 
monographs which one who wishes to make 
a contribution in these fields must search 
out and examine, is best known to him who 
has already tried to trace a single thread 
in the tangled and broken skein of pre- 
Roman Gallic history. Mr. Holmes is per- 
haps at his best in this part of his work. 
He has shirked no difficulty; and for the 
convenience of the reader he has followed 
the more general discussion with a Geo- 
graphical Index, in which the names of the 
various tribes and cities appear in alpha- 
betical order, with a summary of the evi- 
dence regarding the location of each; those 
only are excluded the location of which has 
been accepted as settled beyond question. 

In the remaining sections are more than 
a hundred notes and excursuses, ranging in 
length from a few lines to a dozen pages, 
each article being complete in itself. Here 
one finds a digest of practically all that has 
been written upon the social, political, and 
religious condition of the Gauls at the time 
of the Conquest, the organization, equipment, 
and tacties of Cwesar’s army, and a number 
of difficult questions presented by the in- 
terpretation of the Latin text of the ‘Com- 
mentaries.’ The author's conclusions in each 
case are stated concisely, but not without 
a clear indicationof the reasons which 
seemed to him to have most weight. 

That Mr. Holmes has not only read but 
mastered the extensive literature of his sub- 
ject might be inferred from what has been 
said. His work, however, is judicial rather 
than encyclopedic. He has subjected the 
evidence derived from all sources to careful 
criticism, and his conclusions possess the 
value of independent judgment. He has 
done for Cesar’s ‘Gatlic War’ what Mr. J. G. 
Frazer lately did for Pausanias: he has 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of a 
text the results of investigation along all 
lines touching it, and thus has distinctly ad- 
vanced the study of his author. 

It by no means follows that all of Mr. 
Holmes’s conclusions can be accepted; and 
it would be unreasonable to expect that a 
work dealing with so great a multiplicity 
of details should be free from error. Slips 
of the pen, like that on p. 29, where Lucius 
Cassius is named as Ca@sar’s kinsman in- 
stead of Lucius Piso (see Bell. Gall. I. xii. 
7), are rare. The author’s footing is inse- 
cure when he treats matter purely phi- 
lological, such as the variant readings of 
manuscripts and the spelling of Celtic 
names. In his unfavorable attitude towards 
the minutie of philological study Mr. Holmes 
is at one with the late Professor Freeman, 
seemingly having forgotten that, in the case 
of the historical and so-called natural sci- 
ences, as well as of those which deal with 
language, progress is made chiefly by the 
improvement of method and the elimination 
of error, so that every advance, no matter 
how slight, involves the discarding of earlier 
material as useless rubbish; yet no one will 
deny that the accumulation of impossible 
conjecture about the text of the ‘Gallic War’ 
is extraordinarily large. 

It would be easy to cite a score of in- 
stances in which, as in the identification of 
Portus Itius with Wissant rather than Bou- 
logne, Mr. Holmes, by a fresh working over 
of the evidence, has thrown new light on a 
perplexing problem. But the reader who is 
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uld refer to the 
book itself, the shortcomings of which are 
obvious and relatively unimportant, while 
it has the rare merit of being at the same 
time scientific and interesting. The future 
writer upon things Cwsarian will be obliged 
to reckon with it; and a copy of it should be 
kept upon the desk of every teacher of 
Cesar in the land. 


Dog Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


It is a pleasure to meet with a sailor- 
man whose story, told simply, truthfully, 
directly, and concisely, gives indisputable 
evidence of being a record of actual personal 
experience Such a narrative is found in 
‘Dog Watches at Sea.’ It is, moreover, a 
document of exceptional value, as it depicts 
the life of the man before the mast on sail- 
ing-ships at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It offers, therefore, a basis of com- 
parison between what we know of that life 
in the earlier and middle decades and the 
conditions as they exist to-day; for it is 
only within the past ten years that the au- 
thor has abandoned a seafaring career to 
become superintendent of the Sailors’ Haven 
at Charlestown, Mass. The story reveals 
that little or no change has taken place in 
the treatment of the sailor during the past 
hundred years. He is subject to the same 
injustice; his quarters on sailing-shbips are 
as comfortless and cramped; and while his 
food on many vessels is more abundant and 
varied, the brutality of officers is only slight- 
ly diminished. Torture is modified merely to 
escape penal retribution; but the ever-ready 
belaying-pin, capstan-bar, seaboot, and 
knuckle-duster, to subdue the refractory or 
hasten the laggards, still possess tonic quall- 
ties that the average mate considers neces- 
sary adjuncts of the marine pharmacopeia. 

The author gives an instance of this when 
he was serving as ordinary seaman, fifteen 
years ago, on the American ship Hagerstown, 
about to sail from Antwerp to Philadelphia. 
The vessel, was hauled out in the stream, and 
the crew was engaged in rigging out the jib- 
boom, setting up the gear, and bending the 
head sails. Things were not moving with 
the rapidity that the officers thought the oc- 
casion demanded, so the belaying-pin was 
brought into use. “The first man tackled,” 
says the author, ‘was ‘Frisco,’ the ‘cock-of- 
the-walk.” It was wonderful how four men, 
the two mates, the boatswain, and carpenter, 
sober, and armed with authority and belay- 
ing-pins, could sail in among a drunken 
crowd, and in a few minutes, by spilling a 
few drops of blood, subdue the lot and make 
them ‘hop light and come a-running.’ I was 
glad I was a boy, as very little attention 
was paid me.” 

The autbor is a native of Barbados, one 
of a family of twenty-nine children, all of 
whom were born and reared on the west- 
ern slope of the island at the edge of the 
sea. All vessels passing in and out the 
harbor of Bridgeton were visible from the 
windows of the home. Proximity to the 
water and the fascination which it exer- 
cises upon certain temperaments were not 
to be resisted. All but one of Mr. Stan- 
ton’s brothers in succession adopted a sea- 
faring life. He, in turn, ylelded to the 
impulse, and at the age of thirteen shipped 
on a schooner trading between Barbados 
and Bermuda, and thence to New York 
Of bis experience on shipboard, and of 
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the perils that beset him in New York, 
the reader will find ample details; for if 
there be one quality which distinguishes 
the author above all others, it is naive 
frankness. He conceals nothing, not even 
the actual names of ships on which, and of 
officers under whom, he sailed, or those 
of people with whom he was brought in 
contact; neither does he abate or soften 
in any manner the record of his short- 
comings, nor the demoralization that over- 
took him through association with the sea- 
faring scum, of which, more than the aver- 
age sailor-man, he appears to have had 
his share. That he was able, ultimately, 
to shake it off, the position he holds now 
offers complete evidence. 

In the chapter headed “A Starving ‘Lime- 
Juicer,’ ’’ an English bark commanded by 
a Norwegian, the author gives an account 
of an ill-found ship and ill-fed and rum- 
sodden crew, which leaves nothing to the 
imagination. The captain was a ‘‘blue- 
ribbon” or temperance man of the sternest 
convictions. He managed to get about him 
a lot of as enthusiastic devotees of the bot- 
tle as were ever collected together in one 
ship, from the mate, an ancient mariner 
who had met with disappointments, to a 
deserter from the English army, a ‘“‘stow- 
away,” who emerged from the hold two 
days’ sail from Bermuda, with a thirst that 
bankrupted for the time being the mate’s 
spirituous resources. No more realistic 
picture of the vicissitudes—excepting ship- 
wreck—that may befall the man before the 
mast, was ever drawn than is found in 
the account of the voyage of this English 
bark from Bermuda to Hayti, thence to 
Antwerp. 

It is unnecessary to follow the author 
through the various phases of his career 
in the merchant service. He tells, how- 
ever, of one incident that will account for 
our happy chance in the naval baitle at 
Manila. The shiv on which he was a sailor, 
while loaded with hemp at that port, was 
set on fire by some disgruntled members of 
the crew. As the burning vessel was a 
menace to other shipping, a Spanish gun- 
boat was ordered to shoot holes in its sides 
below the water-line. The Spaniards were 
such poor shots that they succeeded in 
splintering the bulwarks only. The author 
closed his seafaring life as a sailor in 
the United States navy. In this capacity he 
made a three-years’ cruise in the U. S. S. 
Alliance, attached to the South Atlantic 
Squadron, In some respects this experience 
forms the most interesting portion of the 
volume. Nowhere do we remember to have 
met with so frank and vraisemblant an ac- 
count of the life of a sailor on board a 
modern ship-of-war. Melville did it for 
the old navy. As a rule, the average man- 
of-war’s man is not intellectually compe- 
tent to do it; or if he be competent, his 
imagination leads him to stray far from 
the reality. There is none of this in Mr. 
Stanton’s story. No man who has ac- 
quaintance with naval life can fail to ac- 
knowledge the convincing accuracy of his 
statements. 


Newest England: Notes of a Democratic 
Traveller in New Zealand, with some Aus- 
tralian Comparisons. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1900. 

The enthusiasm with which Mr. Lloyd dis- 
courses of the socialistic experiments un- 





dertaken by the Government of New Zealand 
is so manifestly genuine as almost to dis- 
arm the critic. Had he lived at the time of 
the French Revolution, he would have been 
found among those who thought that the 
millennium had begun with Year I. of the 
Republic, and that human inequality could 
be suppressed by the decrees of the Con- 
vention. It is impossible not to hope that 
the members of the Parliament of New Zea- 
land may have solved the problems that 
plague other societies, and a superficial read- 
ing of Mr. Lloyd’s glowing periods would en- 
courage this hope. His rhapsody is relieved 
by argumentative passages, statistics, and 
the testimony of witnesses; and whenever the 
figures make a bad financial showing, the 
cheerful suggestion is offered that, even if 
the experiment is a losing one, the people 
like it. The truth is, that Mr. Lloyd is so 
enthusiastic a democrat as to despise the 
ordinary ideals of human welfare. That the 
will of a majority of the people should be 
carried out is the summum bonum; if it re- 
sults in the accumulation of wealth and the 
increase of virtue, so much the better. But 
vor populi vor Dei is, at all events, the fun- 
damental principle of political action. 

To those holding this creed Mr. Lloyd’s 
descriptions of the policy of the New Zea- 
land Government must be extremely pleas- 
ing. The rights of property in that country 
are curtailed by many taxes and restrictions. 
There is a progressive income tax, a pro- 
gressive succession tax, a system of 
progressive taxes on landed __ estates, 
a Government life and accident insur- 
ance company, a system of loans by Gov- 
ernment on bond and mortgage, nationaliza- 
tion of railways, of land, of banks, old-age 
pensions—and this is only the beginning. 
The land and income taxation is ‘‘to redress 
the social balance between the too rich and 
the too poor. But little more, however, has 
been achieved than to point the way and 
take the first step.’”’ From every quarter 
there come urgent demands for governmental 
aid, and the people have now elected rulers 
who understand that these demands must 
be complied with. It takes money, but the 
money can be borrowed, and the charges 
met by increasing the taxes of the rich, 
Democracy, Mr. Lloyd says, can do busi- 
ness at a loss and still make money. ‘‘Pub- 
lic ownership can be a great economic suc. 
cess even when it makes no profit.”” We are 
familiar with these paradoxes in the case 
of our own protected industries, and we find 
that they signify protection in New Zealand. 
But to apply to the Government for a rail- 
way or some other subvention for the benefit 
of a particular community or interest, is not 
there called lobbying; it is ‘‘the legitimate 
participation by the people in their own 
business.” 

Under our system of protective duties the 
farmers generally get the worst of it; but 
in New Zealand they have been more suc- 
cessful. The Government will carry their 
fruit and vegetables any distance at the 
rate of twelve cents for fifty-six pounds. It 
will carry fertilizers to their lands for noth- 
ing, and is equally liberal in the case of 
live stock for breeding purposes, or that 
returned from fairs. They can obtain land 
in moderate quantities for very small pay- 
ments, and they have practically exempted 
themselves from direct taxation. Mort- 
gages are taxed as the property of the 
lenders, improvements on land are not tax- 
able, and land itself is exempt to the ex- 





tent of $2,500. Out of 90,000 land-owners 
only 13,000 pay the land tax. But estates 
above $25,000 in value are taxed heavily. 
The succession tax on estates worth more 
than $100,000 is 10 per cent., and more if 
the decedent was an absentee. It must be 
said, however, that the fiscal results of 
this system of graduated taxation are not 
very satisfactory. The land tax yields $1,- 
075,000; the graduated tax, the absentee 
tax, and the income tax together produce 
somewhat less. It is not surprising that 
the receipts from the land tax are steadily 
decreasing. At present three-fourths of the 
revenue is derived from customs duties, 
principally on the necessaries of life. Of 
this revenue $2,000,000 is devoted to public 
works—taken, according to a New Zea- 
lander quoted by Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘from the masses 
of the people to be spent on railroads to 
enhance the wealth of the land-owners.” 

Taking a dispassionate view of the situ- 
ation, we find it impossible to share Mr. 
Lloyd’s exultation. The public works are 
carried on with inefficient labor, in order to 
give employment to the inefficient. The 
railroad rates are high and the accommo- 
dations poor; yet the rates have been re- 
duced so that the interest charges are hard- 
ly met. All sorts of discrimination in rates 
and service are practised under the name 
of protection or of the general welfare. 
The soil of New Zealand is, in places, of 
wonderful fertility; Mr. Lloyd tells us of 
land which produces eighty bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Its climate is the best. It 
has great advantages; “practically every 
resource for the support of life and the 
creation of wealth.”” With American in- 
stitutions, great prosperity would be ex- 
pected from such conditions, but what show- 
ing does New Zealand make? During the 
last ten years the population increased from 
626,658 to 756,506, hardly 2 per cent. a year, 
and the birth rate is declining. The rev- 
enue from the customs increased from 
£1,541,395 to £2,042,602, while that from 
other sources is diminishing. The public 
debt is, in proportion to population, the 
largest in the world, and it has increased 
$40,000,000 since 1891. The Old-Age Pen- 
sion Act had been in force eighteen months 
last April, and it was then absorbing $950,- 
000 a year. Since then the Government has 
lowered the rate of postage on foreign let- 
ters to one penny, at an estimated loss 
of $400,000. Mr. Lloyd gives some of the 
particulars of the purchase of a rotten 
bank by the New Zealand Government for 
the sum of $26,000,000. They are not such 
as to create in us that implicit confidence 
in the integrity and wisdom of the rulers 
of New Zealand which he feels. Indeed, we 
are inclined to regard its Government as 
not far from insolvency, and we should ad- 
vise sincere Socialists not yet to appeal 
to the example of New Zealand as con- 
clusive. 





Constantinople: The Story of the Old Capi- 
tal of the Empire. By William Holden 
Hutton, Fellow of S. John Baptist 
College, Oxford. Illustrated by Sydney 
Cooper. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan. 

This is the title of the latest volume in 
the dainty little series of ‘‘Mediw#val Towns.” 
Mr. Hutton describes his work as a “holiday 
task, very pleasant to him, of a college 
don to whom there is no city in the world 
so impressive and so fascinating as the an- 
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cient home of the Ceesars of the East.” 
He seems to have a special predilection for 
theological and ecclesiastical controversies, 
which enables him to deal sympathetically 
with the story of Byzantine Constantinople, 
where those controversies played so im- 
portant a part in the life of the people and 
the fortunes of the state. Emperors rose and 
fell on ecclesiastical issues, and theologi- 
cal subtleties were the favorite themes of 
popular discussion. At times, Mr. Hutton 
becomes a partisan, as in the contest be- 
tween the iconodules and the iconoclasts, 
where his sympathies are altogether with 
the former. 

“Leo the Isaurian, and after him his 
son, Constantine V. (nicknamed Coprony- 
mus by his people, probably ‘from his de- 
votion to the stables’), of whom the lat- 
ter certainly had no sense of the reality of 
religion, embarked on an ill-omened attempt 
to purge from the Church, and to destroy 
in the sacred buildings themselves, all the 
brilliant pictures and mosaics which com- 
memorated the saints and received the hom- 
age, bordering no doubt on superstition, of 
the faithful. . . . As dear to the hearts 
of the Greek Christians as their subtle 
questionings into the deep meanings of di- 
vine things, their determination to be sat- 
isfled with nothing less than a precise and 
logical definition of the faith once for all 
given to the saints, was their craving for 
outward and visible signs to represent the 
gifts of God at once in the Divine Life and 
in the lives of the saintly followers of the 
Lord, and their own reverence and conse- 
cration of all that was beautiful in the work 
of man’”’ (pp. 57, 58). 


The Pope of Rome, Gregory II., opposed 
the Emperor with all his might, and the 
conflict between them “‘laid the basis of the 
distinction between the Greek and Latin 
Churches.”’ Much of southern Italy was at 
this time “practically recolonized’”’ by the 
immigration “of persecuted monks and 
priests, as well as lay folk,” from the East- 
ern Empire. 

But, for all Mr. Hutton’s sympathy with 
the theological and ecclesiastical element, 
he does not contrive to make the history of 
Byzantine Constantinople interesting, nor to 
render manifest the really great part which 
the city played in the world’s history, on the 
one side in mediating culture and civiliza- 
tion to the semi-barbarian West, and on the 
other in so long stemming the tide of 
Oriental invasion that, when the city at last 
fell before the Turks, Europe was able to 
meet the invaders behind a new line of de- 
fences, and finally to force them back. True, 
Mr. Hutton says that this was the réle which 
Constantinople played, but it does not ap- 
pear in the history which he records, which 
is a succession of palace intrigues and mob 
riots, relieved here and there by bright epi- 
sodes or spicy scandals. One obtains from 
his pages a conception of incompetent, ex- 
travagant, and luxurious rulers, and a fickle, 
restless, and trivial population, neither of 
them awake to the mighty possibilities of 
Constantinople and the great mission in- 
trusted to it. Our only wonder, as we read 
the wearisome tale, is that Constantinople 
did not fall long before it did. The saddest 
and dreariest part of all is the story of the 
Crusades, and the cruel sack of Christian 
Constantinople by the Western knights of the 
cross. After that follow a couple of cen- 
turies of pitiable meanness, until we are al- 
most glad when at last the death agony is 
over and the city passes into the hands of 
the Turks. 

The story of Turkish rule is told from a 
different and less sympathetic standpoint, 
but is in some ways better told, for here 


we are shown the causes which led to the 
decay and downfall of a state at first so vio- 
lently aggressive as to threaten the speedy 
conquest of all Europe. 
tion is viewed from 
English conservative. 

Two-thirds of the little book is taken up 
with this historical sketch of Constantinople. 
In the last third Mr. Hutton deals with the 
churches, the walls, the mosques, the palaces, 
This part is more interest- 
ing, and, we believe, more valuable, than 
the other, for, although the author has no- 
thing new to present, he makes a discrim- 
inating use of the best and most recent au- 
thorities, and has brought together in small 
compass much desirable 
is a handy book for the visitor to Constan- 
tinople to use in connection with a regular 
guide-book, like Murray's, and all the bet- 
ter because it is small enough to be carried 
Moreover, it is pleas- 
ant to look upon, both without and within. 
by Sydney Cooper, 
distinctly to the artistic effect of the pages, 
although it must be confessed that, where 
one looks for accurate details of topography, 
these artistic illustrations are inferior to the 
half-tone reproductions from photographs, 
of which there are a few in the volume. 
is a pity that the pages of a book so dainty 
and attractive in appearance should be mar- 
red by careless proof-reading. 


The modern situa- 
the standpoint of an 


and antiquities. 


in one’s side-pocket. 


Oriental Rugs. By John Kimberly Mumford. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


That which has been absolutely unknown 
till now is given at last to the world of 
been big books, 
folios even. with excellent colored plates of 
From that extraordinary German 
production which contains mathematical- 
ly drawn representations of Eastern carpets 
found copied with minute care in fifteenth- 
century Italian pictures, to Vincent Robin- 
son’s two thin folios with drawings (by the 
collector’s sister) of pieces in the Robinson 
collection—drawings admirably truthful and 
reproduced with singular success—there is 
a great succession of colored plates, sepa- 
rate as in periodical publications, or grouped 
without much system in what may be criti- 
cised as mere picture-books. 
these collections 
costly one issued by the Austrian Imperial 
Government; though the plates are not in 
color, photography is to be accepted as cer- 
tainly a better rendering of the effects of a 
fine rug than any but the very most suc- 
cessful colored reproduction. 

The volume before us gives us such pho- 
tographic renderings, a dozen of them, and 
it contains also sixteen colored plates which 
render the effect of the soft pile surface, of 
the subdued coloration, with greater success 
than could have been thought possible. 
a few cases there is too much gloss on the 
surface; but if the student will turn these 
plates so that the reflection does not dis- 
turb him, he will find them as effective as 
those which have not that particular fault. 
in the text of this book 
that its value especially lies. The illus- 
trations had to be taken, as the preface 
indeed states, from “‘large trade collections, 
where many rugs of each variety could from 
time to time be compared.” 
of private collections have also contributed, 
the representations of rugs as 
given in this book can certainly be matched 


Several owners 















elsewhere. That which has not been done 
before is the systematic research into the 
facts concerning the manufacture of East- 
ern rugs, and the careful and patient fol- 
lowing up in the East itself, with the con- 
sequent verification or disproval of asser- 
tions which are constantly made without 
adequate authority. 

No one can have purchased Eastern rues 
with any interest in their quality, in the 
character of their design, in the nature of 
their dyes, in the superiority, real or fic- 
titious, of ancient over modern productions, 
without having felt and suffered from the 
almost complete impossibility that has ex- 
isted of getting information which can be 
trusted. In conversation not many years 
ago with a great London dealer, one who 
was distinguished also for his admirable 
private collection, the statement was made 
that nothing could be ascertained with any 
certainty, because the only persons who 
ransacked the carpet-weaving regions of 
Persia and Tartary were the dealers, and 
because they were more desirous to keep 
the world from gaining knowledge than the 
world seemed to be to acquire it This 
Statement was smilingly accepted by the 
gentleman referred to. Although his own 
successful business, or the business of any 
one of his neighbors, might involve the keep- 
ing secret of only one village, or one small 
district, or of two villages in different 
parts of the country—although, in other 
words, rugs were being made especially for 
him in those places only—it was still ad- 
mitted that the interest of the dealer was 
that the lands of northern Persia should re- 
main as unknown as possible to any except 
the dealer. Where ancient rugs have been 
bought is a matter still more difficult to 
ascertain, because there is often some- 
thing very questionable in the way in which 
the purchase has been brought about. Too 
frequently has it happened that rugs be- 
longing to some Eastern prince have reached 
the Western purchaser through indirect 
means and even dishonestly. On the whole, 
then, the best informed and the most powerful 
class of rug-buyers have been disinclined to 
aid in the study of the geographical origin 
of rugs, whether modern or ancient. The 
appearance of Mr. Mumford on the scene 
has changed all that, because he has de- 
sired of all things to go straight to head- 
quarters and find out on the spot what are 
the truths, so far as they are now ascertain- 
able, concerning the origin of the manufac- 
ture, the origin of the designs, and the 
subsequent development of both the weave 
and the ornamental style. In this latter 
branch of the subject the discussion may be 
thought somewhat inadequate. Thus, the 
reference to Owen Jones as an authority 
(page 64), and the citation from him of the 
wild assertion that ‘‘Chinese art is in es- 
sence Mohammedan,” argue the lack of in- 
timate knowledge of the subject of decora- 
tive design. And yet the general conclu- 
sions drawn in this chapter on Design are 
sound. It is evident that the author has a 
keen eye and a discriminating taste which 
may be trusted. It is only to want of prac- 
tice as a writer, and probably as a thinker 
on subjects of decorative design, that these 
criticisms apply. 

The discussion of the ruinous influences 
existing in modern times, the invasion of the 
most sacred regions of the Bast of Burope 
by chemical dyes, the slight efforts made 
by Oriental potentates to keep them out of 
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the country, and the destructive influences 
upon design of their adoption, the setting up 
in India of carpet factories by Western 
dealers, and the extensive making of rugs 
in the prisons of India under the authority 
of the English Raj—all subjects of the great- 
est importance to the modern student—are 
discussed with admirable good taste, good 
temper, and thoroughness in chapter xiv.; 
but all this is a mere summing up in spirit, 
at least, of what had been said so frequent- 
ly before in the course of the work. If, on 
the strength of this book to start with, more 
research, more inquiry, more discussion 
should result, and, most of all, if public col- 
lections of rugs could be made, the separate 
specimens being then open to criticism, and 
their attributions, geographical and chrono- 
logical, open to public dispute, this most im- 
portant of all the arts of western Asia would 
become the subject of a certain amount of 
exact knowledge. There hes been seldom 
furnished to the world a book which, coming 
first into the field, has been as thorough and 
trustworthy as the one under consideration. 


The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Ernst 
Haeckel. Harper & Brothers. Small 8vo, 
pp. xii, 391. 


This is said by the author to be the final 
exposition of his monistic philosophy, not to 
be changed during the remainder of his 
days. It repeats many views published at 
various times earlier in life; it is a rounded, 
more complete expression, but contains lit- 
tle that is new. Pride is taken in being,con- 
sistent, and in not having, like Kant, Vir- 
chow, Wundt, Baer, Du Bois-Reymond, and 
others, by increase of years and wisdom, 
put aside youthful conclusions for others 
of riper age. In this is perhaps a reason 
for the impression left that science has 
moved on while Haeckel lagged behind. As 
taught here, matter and energy are the 
fundamental attributes of a universal ma- 
terial, unified by the Law of Substance, 
which knows nothing of beginning or end; 
the development of the universe is a mo- 
nistic mechanical process without trace of 
a controlling purpose; every phenomenon 
has a mechanical cause; the duration of 
the world has no beginning and no end, it 
is eternity; all objects are accidents or 
modes of substance; life originated spon- 
taneously, and is evolved through natural 
selection; all stages of organic life are 
from physiological functions of sensation 
and movement; heredity is a physiological 
function of the organism; consciousness ex- 
ists only in men and others of the higher 
animals; there is a psychological unity of 
the organic world; the soul is a natural 
phenomenon; the spirit world and immor- 
tality are products of poetic imagination; 
there is no revelation; the true source 
of rational knowledge is nature alone; there 
is no freedom of the will, and no action 
at a distance; the best that can be desir- 
ed, after a life of doing good according to 
one’s light, Is the eternal peace of the 
grave; and the cult of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful is to displace the ideals 
of God, freedom, and immortality. The 
monistic shroud is from Spinoza, the frills 
are Haeckel’s. In construction the book is 
admirable; it includes a great deal of food 
for thought; as a study of the Haeckel 
mind it is of surpassing interest. Scientists 
ean accept onlv parts of its conclusions; 





some require more proof and others more 
faith. The creed is not one to be generally 
acceptable; it is out of the current, and 
appears to have no present likelihood of 
getting in. Such efforts may push the solu- 
tion further on; they do not solve the 
riddle. From Christians, the special ob- 
jects of sarcastic intolerance, the author 
may expect his best return in the use of his 
own formula, “Lord, give him an eternal 
rest.”’ 





The American Slave Trade: An Account of 
its Origin, Growth, and Suppression. By 
John R. Spears. Illustrated by Walter 
Appleton Clark. Scribners. 1900. Pp. 
xviii, 222: 

Mr. Spears’s book naturally suggests com- 
parison with Mr. Du Bois’s ‘Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade,’ but a slight ex- 
amination shows that the resemblance is su- 
perficial. The present work has few of the 
evidences of critical scholarship so strik- 
ingly apparent in the volume of Mr. Du 
Bois, nor is the legal and documentary his- 
tory of the matter much gone into. What 
we have here, rather, is an easily written 
narrative, painful and harrowing in interest, 
of the conduct of the slave trade at different 
periods, with particular reference to its 
personal incidents and characteristic rou- 
tine, its growth in spite of the efforts to 
check and suppress it, and the financial as- 
pects which constituted its chief appeal to 
those engaged in it. In this respect the book 
makes a useful supplement to the more for- 
mal work of Mr. Du Bois, and supplies to 
the full the element of vivid and horrible 
reality which the latter, primarily concern- 
ed with statutes and official reports, keeps 
in the background. 

The general superficial features of the 
African slave trade, so far as America is 
concerned, are by this time tolerably famil- 
iar, and Mr. Spears has not told us much 
that is positively new or that has not been 
set out in the pages of earlier writers. It 
was worth while, however, to bring together 
in convenient compass and readable form 
these scattered incidents which now seem 
hardly possible, and to show something of 
the real nature of a traffic which, bred of 
national rivalry and religious and humani- 
tarian purpose, and nurtured from econom- 
ic considerations still too little understood, 
grew ere long into one of the most lucrative 
branches of foreign trade, and withstood for 
years, notwithstanding its atrocious con- 
comitants, every effort of law and moral 
agitation to do away with it. The figures 
which Mr. Spears gives showing the financial 
side of the business and the enormous 
profit which could reasonably be anticipated 
from a successful voyage, constitute, we 
think, the most valuable part of the book, 
and, incidentally, throw light on the related 
question of the sincerity of Southern advo- 
cacy of slavery in the generation imme- 
diately preceding the civil war. 

One is hardly expected, in the case of 
popular writing of this sort, to dwell much 
upon slight inaccuracies and minor details. 
We do not think, however, that the slavery 
provision in the Massachusetts Body of Lib- 
erties proves that voluntary slavery was 
“common” (p. 12), or that the “Association” 
of 1774 declared against the slave trade from 
any sympathy for the unfortunate negroes, 
as Mr. Spears seems to imply (p. 105). The 
“Association” is stated to have been agreed 





to as likely to ‘‘prove the most speedy, ef- 
fectual, and peaceable measure’’ for obtain- 
ing the redress of certain grievances, of 
which the slave trade was not one, and was 
to continue only “until such parts of the 
several acts of Parliament’? enumerated 
were repealed. Mr. Spears is even more se- 
vere than Professor von Holst on Charles 
J. Ingersoll, declaring that in his report of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the Amistad case, April 10, 1844, Ingersoll 
“deliberately falsified dates, and built his 
argument on a false date” (p. 192). It is to 
be noted that Ingersoll’s latest biographer 
does not refer to the incident. 

The dozen full-page illustrations, based on 
the most striking or most repulsive incidents 
in the story, will have a mortal fascination 
for some readers, though their appropriate- 
ness would be enhanced if they faced the 
pages to which they refer. 
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Schenck and Girber’s Out- 
line of Human Physiology 


Translated by Dr. WiLLiam D. Zortuovur. With Pref- 
ace by Prof. Jaqurs Logs of the University of 
Chicago. 339 pp. Svo, $1.75 net. 


A clear and compact statement of the main facts of 
the science in the light of the most recent scholarship. 


Prof. Theodore Hough, Massachusetta Institute of 
Technology: “A ccmpend which for accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness is incomparably better than any similar 
work I know of.’ 


Prof. Henry B. Ward, University of Nebraska; “It 
seems to me altogether the most scientific arrangement 
and treatment of material of which I am acquainted in 
college text-books on this subject. I think we shall be 
able to make use of it in our work next year.” 








Reighard and Jennings’s 
Anatomy of the Cat 


By Prof. Jacop E. RereuarpD and Hersert 8S. JEN- 
NINGS, both of the University of Michigan. With 173 
original figures by Lovisz BURRIDGE JENNINGS. XX+ 
498 pp. S8vo, $4 net. 


For use inthe laboratory to accompany dissections. 
The book is limited to description of normal anatomy 
and the direct linear action of each muscle taken alone 
has been given. Other matters relating to physiology 
and all of histology have been excluded. The figures 
have been drawn from actual dissections and have been 
carefully chosen for their direct usefulness to the dis- 
sector. 


Prof. Henry F. Osborn of Columbia :—‘ It brings the 
subject of mammalian anatomy within the range of a 
large number of students in acompact form for intro- 
duction to medical courses.’ 








IN PRESS 
Remsen’s College 
Chemistry 


By Prof. Ina Remsen of Johns Hopkins. (August.) 








An entirely new work, intermediate in size and method 
of treatment between the author’s /niroduction to the 
Study of Chemistry and his Inorganic Chemistry, fol- 
lowing in general the plan of the latter The constitu- 
tion of compounds is treated less fully and more simply. 
The conceptions of physical chemistry are liberally 
utilized, as also the latest results in the application of 
electrolytic methods. 


Remsen’s Introduction to 
the Study of Chemistry 


xix+435 pp. 12mo. (American Science Sertes, Briefer 
Course.) Revised and Enlarged. $1.12 net. (May.) 


Again this book has been thoroughly revised and reset. 
Recent developments of the subject have been utilized 
so far as they seemed appropriate in an elementary 
book. The quantitative experiments are somewhat 
more strongly emphasized than in the earlier editions, 
though it has not seemed wise to introduce a lot of such 
experiments which cannot be properly performed by the 
students in the time usually at their disposal. The 
modern theory of solution fs as fully presented as seems 
profitable for the stage of study in view, and some use 
is made of the theory dealing with certain classes of re- 
actions. 


Ganong’s Laboratory 
Course in Plant Physiology 














By Prof. W. F, Ganone of Smith College. (Aprit.) 





Stedman, E. C. and T. L. The Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe. London: Bailliere, Tindall & 
Cox; New York: W. R. Jenkins, $1.25. 

Stratemeyer, Edward. Under % Arthur in Lauzon 
Boston: Lee & Shepard $1.2 

— Myra. Ballast. o_o 

1.50 

The Book of Fair Devon, Exeter: United Devon 
Association; New York: International News Co 

The World’s Work, Bound Copy. Vol. 1, Double 
day, Page & Co. $2.10. 

3,500 Questions on Medical Subjects arranged for 
Self-Examination. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co, 10 cents. 


Green & Co 


REFERRING TO WISHART'S 


MON K S§S 


& MONASTERIES 


Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D. Professor 
Chureh History, McMaster University, Toronto, in 
a signed review in the American Journal of Theo 
logy 4 s: “It may be said at once that he has pro- 
duced by far the best book on the subject in the 
English language, and that it would be hard to find 








in any language a better general discussion of the | 


a, questions involved in the history of monas- 
ticism 
With four photogravure portraits, $3.50 net, 


COMMENTS ON DR. C. C. ABBOTT'S 


In 
R EF A LM 


criticism; its delicacy, truth to nature, and decora- 
tive effect are as admirable as they are unusual.’’— 
Evening Post, N. Y. 


Wharton, Edith Crucial Instances Scribners, 
“? 


$1 
Whittaker, Thomas. The Neo-Platonists 


A Study 
in the History of Hellenism. Lomdon: ©. J. Clay 
& Sons; New York: Macmillan. $2 

Whittemore, Mra. Bb. M ' ly the 
Blue-Bird of Mulberry “ 





Holness; New York: The r of 3 nt 
Wiedemann, K. A The Realma of the Dead No 


of The Ancient East London: David Nutt 
ls 
Wrong. G. M., and Langton, H. H Review of 
Historical Publications relating to Canada I 
ronto University Historical Series, Vol. V 


LIGHT on LEGAL 
QUESTIONS. 


There are many questions in re- 
gard to legal terms, legal history, 
and the principles of law which 
arise in ordinary reading and expe- 


rience. When these questions are 


| not serious enough to take to a law- 


| 


NATURE’S| 


yer, they can generally be solved by 
reference to Rawle’s Revision of 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (2 vols., 
$12.00 net), a standard book, ably 


re-edited and brought down to date, 
“Of the artist's work nothing can be said in | , 


“The charm of such books as these Mes in their } 


essential simplicity and naturalness, but the special 
value of Dr. Abbott's lies in the fact that he never 
becomes so absorbed in the study of component 
parts as to fail in an ateqnate comprehension of na- 
ture as a whole.’’—The Outlook, tA 


With photogravure ae ll a ninety draw- 
ings by OLIVER KEMP, $2.50 n 


At booksellers’, or delivered, on wilh of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 
Publisher, 


Trenton, N. J. 


HAVE YOU READ 


“God Winning Us” 


By Rev. CLARENCE LATHBURY? If not, this 
is the time to do so, for we will send you a copy 
for the purpose of ‘introducing it to you at our 
trade rate of 32c., including postage. (The regu- 
lar price is 40c.) 

It is a book of 159 pages that contains some new 
thoughts, many old thoughts in new and interest- 
ing forms, nom | is written in a clear and telling 
way. It isa book that interests young readers as 
well as older ones. 

Send us 3c. to-day and we will mail you the 
book. 


To the Doubting, the Sorrowing, and the 
Truth-Loving. 
Death and the Future State. 


By Rev. 8S. H. Spencer. Price 30 cents. 


SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 


Germantown, Pa. 


EACON 


IOGRAPHIES 


of Eminent Americans. Cloth, 75 cts. each 
Blue lambskin, $1.00 Send for circular about them. 


Small, Maynard @ Company, Boston. 














Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and Scott's Novels. 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large tyne, 
easy toread. Size 444 by 644 inches and not thicker 
than a monthly magazine. Bound in cloth. $1.00 each. 
Prospectus malled free on ns quest, or books sent + 
paid on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & SO) 

7 Kast 1th S8t., Now York 








which ought to be among the refer- 
ence books in eve ry public, school, 
or private library. Published by 
THE BOSTON Book Co., 
15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Penobscot Bay. 


MAINE. 


FOR SALE. —The finest large shore tract in this 
section left unoccupied and for sale at prices of 
ten years ago. The property comprises 400 acres 
of land, with nearly four miles of shore front; 
has beautiful headlands, cliffs,coves, and beaches, 
The land is much diversified in character, alter 
nating between heavy woodland and open fields. 
There is a great variety of beautiful drives 
through and around the tract. Steamboat land 
ing, with daily communication with Boston, near 
the property. Most exquisite views of bay, 
ocean, islands, and mountains everywhere. Isles 
boro and Castine are within five miles of the land 
There are two farmhouses and a pond on the 
property, and several salmon privileges on the 
shore, Address 

J. MURRAY HOWE, Administrator, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass 





The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
SEVENTIETH THOUSAND 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Haranp, author of “Comedies and 
Errors,” “ Grey Roses,’ ete. 
Crown 8vo - Cloth, $1.50 
The North American—“This charming love story.” 


00d, that 
to enjoy 





New York Tribune—"So captivating, so 
we want it to be perfect It is a boo 
and to praise.” 


Boston Herald—"“One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 




















HAVE YOVUV MET 
Monsieur 


Beaucaire? 
A Great Book, $1.25. 




















BOURNE > 


FOR SALE—One of the most beautiful estates on 
Ca Cod; located at Bourne, on a charming lake, 
and near the head waters of BUZZARD’S BAY; 
10 minutes’ drive from station; house of 18 rooms 
(11 chambers); fully furnished: icehouse Le 
large stable; windmlll; 15 acres land; select net 
borhood. Price $12,000. ALFRED BLANC HARD, 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ON SCIENCE 





Hoadley’s Brief Course in 
General Physics, $1.20 
By Geo, A. Hoadley, A.M., C.E., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Swarthmore College. 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements 
of Physics, 1,00 
By Henry A. Rowland, Ph.D., LL.D., 
and Joseph 8, Ames, Ph.D., Professors 
of Physics, Johns Hopkins University. 


Newcomb’s Elements of Astro. 
nomy, 1.00 
By Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy, 
Revised, 1.00 
By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D. Re- 
vised and brought down to date by 
Mabel Loomis Todd. 


Chapman’s Flora of the South- 
ern United States, 4-00 
By A. W. Chapman, M.D., LL.D. 


Macy & Norris’s General Phy- 
siology for High Schools, 1.10 
By M. L. Macy, L.B., and H. W. Nor- 
ris, A.M., Professor of Biology, Iowa 
College. 


Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Hygiene (New Cen- 
tury Series), 1.00 
By H. F. Hewes, M.D., Teacher in 
Physiological and Clinical Chemistry, 
Harvard University Medical School, 


Scientific Memoirs: 


The Effects of a Magnetic Field 
on Radiation, 75Ce 
Memoirs by Faraday, Kerr, and 

Zeeman, (Lewis.) 


The Laws of Gravitation, 1.00 
Memoirs by Newton, Bouguer, and 
Cavendish, (Mackenzie.) 


The Wave Theory of Light, 1.00 
Memoirs by Huygens, Young, and 
Fresnel, (Crew.) 
The Discovery of Induced Elec- 
tric Currents. 
Memoirs by Henry and Faraday. 
(Ames. ) 
Vols. L. and II. Each, 75C. 


Clarendon Press Publications. 





Studies in European Literature. 


wine the bag gs ag Lectures, 1889—1899, delivered by S. Mattarmé, W. Pater, E. Dowpen. W. M. 
oO 


SSETTI, 
CLARKE, W P. Ker. 8vo, cloth, $1.90. 


. W. Rouieston, A. More.-Fa110, H. Brown, P. Bourget, C. H. Herrorp, H. BuTLer 





RICARDO. 


wads * ir ta OF DAVID RICARDO TO T. R. MALTHUS (1810-1823). Edited by James Bonar, 


vo, $1.90. 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, ESPECIALLY OF THE ARCHEGONITAE AND SPERMAPHYTA. 
Pert I. General Organography. By Dr. K. Gozpen. Translated by Isaac BayLEy BALFour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, $3.10. 


PFEFFER (W.). 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. A Treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. 


By Dr. W. Prerrer, Professor of Botany in the University of Leipzig. Second Fu 


y Revised 


a Translated and Edited by ALFrrep J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.8. 8vo, half-morocco, 


FISCHER. 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF BACTERIA. By A. Fiscuer. Translated into English 


by A. Coppen JonEs. 8vo, cloth, $2.10. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








“GILBERT PARKER ’S aamir. 


ers would be glad to welcome as his crown- 
ing effort ‘LORDS OF THE NORTH.’ 
A novel worthy to claim one of the highest 
places among recent works of fiction.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











BOOKS | When calling pane ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 


DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 
283W.42pS8r., - - - - - NEWYORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








ANTED.—A COPY OF THE ME- 
MOIRS (Diary), of John Quincy Adams, 12 
vols., J. B. Lippincott & Co. Address 
ORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Oregon. 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


Author of “ Paola and Francesca.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Lonpon TriMEs: “Here is a notable work of 
dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with great 
passions; multi-colored and exquisitely musical.” 
POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 
PAOLA and FRANCESCA. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25. 
MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. Lea- 

ther, 75 cents. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI-” 


NATED MANUSCRIPTS published pericdically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. Rare Prints 
and Anoqren etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 

29 BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 








Recollections ot a Georgia Loyalist. 
By ELIZ. LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTONE. 
12mo, with illustrations. $1.50. 

M. F. MANSFIELD & CO., 14 W. 22d St., New York 














AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
Correspondence regarding these 
and other notable text-books 
is cordially invited, 


American Book Company 





Washington Square, New York 


favorable an opportunity for reac 


tional advantages, 


of the school advertisers avail themselves, 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. There are pony few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
ing an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodica 
American or foreign, Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, an 
clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa- 


The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most. 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, 














Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 
THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York, 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 


SCIENTIFIC 


Elevation and Stadia Tables 


For obtaining differences of altitude for all angles 
and distances; horizontal distances in Stadia 
work, etec.; with all necessary corrections. To- 
gether with hydraulic tables, giving velocities 
for various channels and slopes. By ArtTuur P. 
Davis, Mem. Am. Soc. C.E.. Hydrographer U.S. 
Geological Survey. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


Public Water-Supplies 


Requirements, Resources, and the Construction 

of Works. By F. E. Turneavure, C.E., Professor 
of Bridge and Sanitary Sastncwten, "University 
of Wisconsin, and H. L. Rvusseii, Ph.D,, Pro- 
fessor of Bateriology. With a Chapter on PU MP- 
ING-MACHINERY. By D. W. Mean, C,E., M. 
Am. Soe. C. E., ete. 8vo,xivt+746 pp. 231 figures 
Cloth, $5.00. 


Highway Construction 


A treatise on highway construction, designed 
as a text-book and work of reference for all who 
may be engaged in the location, construction, or 
maintenance of roads, streets, and pavements. 
By A. T. Byrne, C.E. Fourth revised and en- 
larged edition. 306 illustrations; xl+ 895 pages. 


8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

















The inventions of 
the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury will save Many 
Centuries of labor in ages to come, 








True, above all things, of the 


R emington 
TYPEWRITER 


4 No labor saving invention of the 

century appeals so strongly to the brain 
worker. It enables him to do twice the 
writing with 
half the labor 
and in half 
the time. 


Grand Prix, 
Paris, 1900 
Outranking 
oll medals 


Wyckoff, Sinnien & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 


1900 















A Novel of the American Colony in Paris, 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


* JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With five 
llustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Law of Contracts 
A Text-book for Technical Schools of Engineer 
ing and Architecture. By Joun Cassan Warr, 
M.C.E., LL.B. 8vo, xiv+331 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 





Steam-Boiler Economy 


A treatise on the theory and practice of fuel 
economy in the operation of steam-boilers. By 
Wititiam Kent, A.M., ME. 8vo, xiv+458 pages; 
126 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. Order through 
your bookseller; or copies will be forwarded 
postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the re 
tail price. 





A Treatise on 
Electromagnetic Phenomena 


And on the Compass and its Deviations Aboard 








385 figures and plates. 


A Manual of Laboratory Physics 


By H. M. Tory, M.A., and F. H. Prrconer, M.Sc., 
A.M.LEE. Crown 8vo, ix+288 pages. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


Cloth, $6.00, 











Ship. Mathematical, Theoretical, and Practical. 


By Commander T. A. Lyons, U. 8. Navy. Vol. 1. | 
First Edition. First thousand. 8vo, xv +556 pp., 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Smokeless Powder, Nitro-Cellulose 





And THEORY OF THE CELLULOSE MoLt} 
CULE By Joun B. Bexnapor, 
United States Navy Short! 


Lieutenant 


Towers and Tanks for 
Cities and Towns 
By J. N. HazLenurst (May 








High Temperature Measurements 
A translation from the French of Le Chatelliers 
by Geo. K. Burerss of University of Michigan 

( May 





The Economic Disposal of 
Towns’ Refuse 














By W. F. Gooprica, M.E (Shortly 
Water Filtration Works 

By James H. Fuerres, C.F (May 
Mechanical Drawing 

By F. W. Bartverr, Lieutenant U.S. Navy 


Jiaree 


WILEY & SONS, 


435 OQ 45 East 19th Street 3 


| Readers and Writers dane 4 been Waiting for this 
to- 
Full-of-Matter, modvoutesdvised Reference Book 


| 
|__ THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large Svo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c, additional 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


33- 37 East 17th St., New York. 


EXPANSION 








The Foremost Public 


(Question! 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, soc. 





The Baker & Taylor Co., 











a] P a PUBLISHERS, 
33-37 East 17th Street, 
BY JOSIAH STRONC NEW YORK. 








To receive the current 
numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Sub- 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with Taz Na- 
TION stamped on theside 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. 
Bent, postpaid, on re- 
esipt of 75 cents. 
















3 New Vork. City 


- GANOT’S 
PHYSICS. 


Fifteenth kdition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


The Standard Authority upon 
Elementary Physics 
Throughout the World. 


Extensively Used in Univer- 
sities and Colleges 


Price Five Dollars. 





Wm. Wood & Company, 


PUBLISHERS 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town residents. uestions an 
ewered. Orders 4 promptly alist. Libera! discounts on 





new books. |. Bayiizs. 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New Y 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
LORD MACAULAY 


New Cambridge Edition. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Henry D. Sepewick, JR., and an 
extended Bibliographical Sketch, by W. 
DAWSON JOHNSTON. 

Tue History or ENGLAND, in five octavo 
volumes, with a full index, $10.00, 
Essays, in three octavo volumes, with an 

index, #6.00. 

MISCELLANIES, including Speeches, Letters 
and Poems, in two octavo volumes, with an 
index, $4.00. 


The set, 10 vols. 8vo, $20.00. 

This edition of Lord Macaulay's Works 
will appeal strongly to readers who wish his 
writings in thoroughly handsome library vol- 
umes, edited with scholarly care. These are 
printed from large, beautifully clear type on 
paper of high quality, and bound in simple 
but handsome style. Each of the volumes 
has a frontispiece portrait, the ten including 
two of Macaulay and eight of notable per- 
sons who figure in Macaulay's pages. 


CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Noble Lectures at Harvard University for 
1900. By The Very Reverend WILLIAM 
HENRY FREMANTLE, D,.D., Dean of Ripon. 
12mo, $1.50, 


Dean Fremantle is one of the most con- 
spicuous Broad Churchmen in the English 
pulpit, and in this book he offers a large- 
minded interpretation of historic Chris- 
tianity as illustrated in the Bible, creeds, 
sacraments, worship, and preaching, in their 
relation to the world of to-day. The book is 
a valuable and interesting contribution to 
current religious thought. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MARY 
THE FIRST 


By Evtzasetn Stuart Puecpes, author of ‘A 
Singular Life,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50, 


An entertaining story of the experiences 
of a family in a New England suburban town 
with their servants. There was a fine variety 
of these, of several nationalities, all degrees 
of ignorance, and shades of incompetence. 
The story is thoroughly interesting and well 
illustrated. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERI- 
ENCES 


By Kate DovuG Las WiaGin, author of “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Penelope and her companions, Francesca 
and Salemina, go through Ireland, as before 
they went through England and Scotland, 
and discovered at every turn of the road 
occasions for merriment, and find hospital- 
ity, cheerfulness, and beautiful scenery. The 
story is full of entertainment, and as an 
English critic remarks: ‘Penelope has some 
spell to make the colors freshen on this 
threadbare world.” 


UNDER THE REDWOODS 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25, 


Bret Harte has told many scores of incom- 
parable tales, and here are nine more, 
breezy, genial, strong, full of the vast and 
venturesome West. 

He adds to the stories a chapter of auto- 
biography, entitled “Bohemian Days in San 
Francisco,’ which lends a peculiar interest 
to this book. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








Some Recent 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For Schools and Academies. By J. N. 
Larned, Editor of ‘‘History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading.’’ ith Topical Analyses, 
Research Questions, and Bibliographical Notes, 
by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English 
High School, Worcester, Mass. With 158 illus- 
trations and maps, and a full working index. 
Crown Svo, 698 Pages, half leather. 
81.25 net. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
AND LITERATVRE 


By W. F. WEBSTER, Principal of East High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. is book is a de- 
velopment of the Webster Course of Study Me 
ed by the Committee on College Entrance 
quirements of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Crown Svyo, 301 pages, half lea- 
ther, 90 cents net. 











THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


No. 8. TITIAN, 

By ESTELLE M. HURLL. Pepe, 30 cents net; 
cloth, 40 cents net. With 16 reproductions of 
representative pictures of the artist and in- 
terpretative text. 


Previous Issues of the Riverside Art Series 


No. 1. RAPHAEL. 
No. 2. REMBRANDT. 
MICHELANGELO. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
MURILLO. 

No. GREEK SCULPTURE. 

EACH ISSUE: Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: For the four issues in 
paper, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 

The Riverside Art Series is a good preparation 
or substitute for FOREIGN TRAVEL, It appeals 
to TEACHERS OF ART as a text, to TEACHERS 
OF LITERATURE as supplementary reading, and 


to all others who wish to have at hand the most 
important things in and about art. 
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RECENT ISSUES OF THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATVRE 
SERIES 


No. 144. SCUDDER’S BOOK OF LEGENDS. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 
HAWTHORNE’S GENTLE BOY, AND 
OTHER TALES. With Notes. Paper, 
15 cents. 

LONGFELLOW’S GILES COREY OF 

THE SALEM FARMS. With an Intro- 

ductory Note, and an Appendix con- 

taining Hints and Directions for the repre- 
sentation of the play on the stage. Paper, 

15 cents. 

. POPE'S RAPE OF THE LOCK, ESSAY 
ON MAN, AND EPISTLE TO DR. 
ARBUTHNOT. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Henry W. Boyn- 
ron, M.A., Instructor in English at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Paper, 
15 cents. 

No, 12. HAWTHORNE. SELECTED 
TWICE-TOLD TALES, N. Y. REGENTS’ 
REQUIREMENTS. With an Introduction 
by George Parsons Lathrop, and a con- 
temporary portrait of Hawthorne. Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 
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Extra 


Descriptive circulara with sample pages sent on 
application, 


HOVGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Fancy White 


WASH FABRICS 


At “The Linen Store.” 


Among the most attractive 
and novel are the Dimities, with 
Mercerized satin-like stripes, 
equally effective are those with 
woven openwork stripes, which 
resemble lace insertions. Other 
very desirable fabrics are fine 
Mulls with heavily raised cord- 
ed stripes; Tuckings with va- 
rious sizes of plain tucks, and 
these combined with lace inser- 
tions and openwork; and fine 
Dress Dimities with every style 
of cording. 

Heavier weight fancy fabrics 
and plain white goods of all 
kinds are shown in equally large 
assortment. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


bx 


Laces. 


Spangled Robes, Chantilly Laces, 
Chantilly Allovers, Chantilly Galons, 
Ostrich Feather Boas, Chiffon Ruffs. 


Handkerchiefs, 
Parasols. 
Broadway KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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